\HE credit problem is our biggest labor problem, 
because it lies at the bottom of the question of un- 
‘employment and that question is the point of bit- 
terest contact between capital and labor today. 


e which so often has been the pioneer in industrial 
have devoted much thought to the problem of un- 


so-called Huber Unemployment Prevention bill, 
fore the legislature last winter and the enactment 
I) again be urged during the coming session. 

main causes of unemployment are the labor turn- 
ons, and-the credit system. The labor turnover as 


of modern liberty. Liberty means labor turnover ; 
worker can quit one job and go to another; it 
ployer who is dissatisfied with the inefficiency 


which he is better fitted. Consequently in the 
xr the insurance and prevention of unemploy- 
cent Wisconsin Legislature, it is provided 
2e days of unemployment shall not be con- 
ent. The bill places the date of the 
employment compensation the fourth day 
workman is laid-off. Labor turnover can be ac- 
do about three days’ time for hunting a job if 
issteady. =. 

of labor turnover may not be considered a 
yf the unemployment problem. It has other 
is expensive to the employer. Better for 
rce of good and willing workers, who feel 
s a place where they want to stay for life. 
blishments that go on the other basis. They 
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Unemployment 
Conpensation and Prevention 
By John R. Commons 


sons are not the most” serious 
ad) ty , fi 


problem of unemployment. They are a cycle which comes 
regularly every year. Certain industries have a busy period 
in the summer, others in the winter. Consequently with 
a regularly recurring cycle, both the firms and the work- 
men learn to adjust themselves. In some cases the adjust- 
ment is made by hiring men by the year on a salary basis; 
in other cases by dovetailing industries, such as the coal and 
ice business. If that is not accomplished, then there remains 
the alternative: Pay the worker higher wages during the 
busy season, so that he can tide himself over until the follow- 
ing busy season which can be calculated upon. The leading 
example is in the building trades in northern sections. The 
building workmen receive high wages, say a dollar an hour, 
but as they work only about eight months a year, that dollar 
an hour is equivalent to only about sixty-five cents an hour 
through the year. The building trade mechanic ordinarily 
does riot have any other occupation that he can doyetail, so 


_that in the busy season we pay him a dollar an hour, sixty- 


five cents of which is wages, and thirty-five cents of which 
is a kind of insurance in order that he may be on hand the 
next season when we want to open up business. Yet there 
are large building contractors who are learning how to spread 
their work over the year. 

Where the industry does not equalize itself, the employer 
must make some special arrangement in order to keep labor 
steadily employed throughout the year. One of the illustrious 
examples in this country is the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Framingham, Mass. This company started as 
manufacturers of Christmas trinkets. “Their busy season be- 
gan in September, when the retailers ordered their goods, 
and ended with about three or four months of intense crowd- 
ing and overwork. Then they adopted a definite purpose of 
stabilizing their business. “They did it by various devices, 
well known to manufacturers at the present time. “They co- 
ordinated their sales department with their production depart- 


‘or them to have a procession of floatérs  ment-and it became the business of their salesmen to induce 


centrated {in me season. Now they begin manufacturing 
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Christmas cards fifteen months before they are actually sold 


is good and prosperity is around, people will not wait. 


- screws on the manufacturer, 


to the ultimate consumer. They introduced many otber 
products to which their employes could be transferred, and 


they trained their workers so that they might change from 


one occupation to another or something nearly like it. New 
they manufacture several thousand different articles, and for 
several years they have had no unemployment. They have 
stabilized their industry by dovetailing and spreading out. 
It has required ingenuity, good management, and good sales- 
manship, but it has been accomplished. 

Modern business can stabilize seasonal employment if it 
is deemed worth while, and can even stabilize the credit 
cycle. 
his own case, in the metal industries, where since the year 
1890 they had not laid off a man on account of lack of work. 
“In the hard times of 1893 to 1897 it was skating on thin ice, 
and they had great difficulties but they succeeded. It was 
accomplished through division of labor on the part of the 
management. It was the business of the sales department to 
adapt itself to the work of the production department. 

This idea is well-recognized. ‘The sales department must 
be subject to the production department, so that rush orders 
are not taken on that cannot be delivered except by an over- 
expansion of the business with a certainty that men must be 
laid off after the rush orders have been finished. ‘The cycle 
of unemployment is the cycle of rush orders. When credit 
The 


business.man thinks then that he must expand his factory; 


_he must take on more laborers, he must get out his orders 
quickly or somebody else is going to get those orders. A 


great firm in Wisconsin pulled in laborers from the farms 
and Negroes from the South, then suddenly laid them off, 


to be supported and policed by a little city. 


But more important than the employer is the banker as 
the stabilizer of employment. During the recent over- 


expansion a certain manufacturer applied for a loan of 


$250,000 in order to enlarge the plant. The banker turned 


_ the application over to the bank’s industrial engineer, recently 
_ added to the staff, and he showed the manufacturer how, by 


better economy and better labor management, he could get 
along without.that loan of $250,000. The banker put the 
Six or eight months afterward, 
when the collapse came, the manufacturer was profuse with 
thanks to the bankers The service of refusing him credit 


stabilizes employment. The difficulty is that no one individ 


Mr. Redfield, former secretary of commerce, has cited. 


-over-expansion of credit is the cause of unemployment 


in order to prevent eypancina “was much beater th 
have been the service of furnishing him credit. 
The. banking system, which is the center of the 


ployer, can stabilize industry, and, in stabilizing indust 


can do it alone; no bank can do it by itself; no one busin 
collective action is necessary. If one person is trying te 
stabilize his industry by not over-expanding and not taki 
too many rush orders, he simply knows that his competi 
will get his business. But if all the business men, who 
competing with each other, know that the banks are trea 


pected to work. So that the inducement to stabilize emplo 
ment in order that it may be really effective must not onl 
take the example of those manufacturers who have pione 
the way themselves, but. must interest the entire bankin 
tem of the state or nation in the plan. 

Now the Huber bill proposes that when an employ 


a period of thirteen weeks, and pay the state ten cents 
additional toward expenses of administration. This crea 


on in case he is laid off rough: no fault of Ais own, | 
simply through fault of the management. 


that when an employer wants to expand, and he ordi 
cannot expand except by getting credit, he will go to 
bank for additional credit and the banker will necessa 
inquire as to what security he has that, at the end of tl 
rush orders, he will be able to continue the employme 
pay .that possible $90. In other words, the business 
and the banker together are the controllers of credit, 
is the control of credit which can stabilize business. 


to prevent the over-expansion of credit you place an insu 
liability on the. business man against the day when h 
off the workmen. 

As to the practicability of a proposition of this- ‘ae 
employment insurance is already in existence in seven 0 
countries, with a somewhat different system. It was 
some twenty-five years ago in Switzerland, with a sy 
which broke down because wrongly coneaiede ilt then 
to eet nes where it has been in operation ie some 


land tonk it up on the grandest scale yet Enoae te 
in England, some ten years ago, to two million vo 


applies to twelve million workmen. Italy followe dj 
example of England. Norway has established the 1 
It appears that the industrial unrest in England 
mark would before now have brought revolution had_ 
been for this unemployment insurance. By taking ne 
the experience of these countries, it is possible for 
to improve upon their systems. In the Huber bill 
the rules and regulations, the interpretations of the 
the procedure, are taken from the British system. 
system was established in 1912. It was revised in ¥ 
these particular rules and regulations were not 
changed. They had been working satisfactorily f 
nine years and are now continued. 


\ 


the first place, a worker under the British rules is not 
tled to compensation benefits if he leaves his work of his 
accord or if he is discharged because of inefficiency or 
ynduct. He is not entitled to compensation if the un- 
ent is caused by strikes or lockouts either in his own 
‘or in related shops. No strike or lockout entitles a 
n to the unemployment benefit. He is required to ac- 
a job which is offered to him through the public employ- 
offices, a job, which must be substantially equivalent in 
ensation and conditions to the one which he has, and 
too remote from his home. Yet if travelling expenses 
iid by the employer he can be required to take a remote 
Of course he cannot literally be compelled to take the 
ut if-he does not take it his unemployment compensation 
‘and the employer’s liability is discontinued. 

workman must apply to these public employment 
for vacant jobs. There is at every employment office a 
f arbitration to settle disputes. If the workman claims 


‘up by a board appointed by the government, consisting 
employer, one employe, and a third party. The em- 
ent officer in the first case makes a record as to what 
is and he then notifies the employer whether the man 
itled to compensation or not. If the employer objects, 
n appeal to this board which meets every Saturday in 
rmal way at the employment office. If the workman 
s he can appeal to the board of three, and finally, if 
es not settle the claim, he can appeal to an umpire. 
and they have one umpire to settle all of these cases 
eal, and during the first four or five years there were 
‘een hundred cases appealed to this umpire. Any 


n how the law worked, for there are interpreted all 
Qints as to whether the person is entitled to the un- 
ment benefit or not. 

evils of the European systems are two-fold: In the 
- place the state goes into the insurance business and 
ites an imsurance fund, and in the second place the find- 
bs is left largely to the trade unions. 


years ago, broke down in two years. It provided 
sory insurance on every workman. The workman 


sation and the employer denies it, the claim can be~ 


_ AT THE FACTORY DOOR 
Types served by the public employment offices of Wisconsin 


was to insure himself. ‘The state did not contribute and the 
employer did not contribute, but the workman was assessed 
and he had to pay into a state fund for his own benefit in 
case of unemployment. The result was that workmen began 
to leave the canton. The system broke down. 


It was next taken up about fifteen years ago in the city 
of Ghent, Belgium. A different feature was added. It pro- 
vided that if any association of workmen of a voluntary 
character should be organized for the relief of unemployment 
and the accumulation of a fund, the city of Ghent would add 
one-half of the amount that the association paid out. In 
other words the city of Ghent subsidized the trade unions, 
which were the only organizations that could take advantage 
of the law. They have already their out-of-work funds; 
they already have their employment offices, their business 
agent to find jobs, and the city of Ghent comes to their aid, 
subsidizes them by paying practically one half the amount 
that the union itself had paid. Apparently the only reason 
why that system has worked in Ghent and has spread over 
Belgium is because certain individuals have given very great 
and careful attention to it. 


When the same system, applied in Denmark, had resulted 
in great abuses, and the law was revised in 1920, it was pro- 
vided that the unions should no longer decide whether a man 
was entitled to compensation benefit or not. A state officer 
was appointed whose business is that of an umpire to decide 
as between the union and the state. The practice of sub- 
sidizing the unions was continued, but the provision took 
out of the hands of the unions the decision as to whether 
the union is entitled to the state subsidy or ‘not. 

When England took it up, ten to fifteen years after these 
other countries, she adopted an entirely new idea: that the 
three parties were to contribute. The workman was to con- 
tribute something like five cents a week, the employer five 
cents a week, and the state two and a half cents a week. 
This money was to be put into a state fund, operated by the 
government. But England retained the feature that if a 
trade union was paying out-of-work benefits it could present 
a bill to the government showing the amount of money it had 
paid out and the government would refund to the union the 
amount called for by the insurance scheme. 
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These theories and practices in Europe have been based 
upon the idea, first, that unemployment is something that 


cannot be ntevented: that it is something inevitable, and that, 


this being the case, a philanthropic system to aid working 
people when out of work should be established ; second, that 
the state should both contribute to the fund and operate the 


- insurance business. 


The Huber bill, introduced in Wisconsin, abandons the 


- jdea that the state can operate the system successfully or that 


the trade unions can operate it. It starts on the idea that the 


~ modern business man is the only person who is in the strategic 


position and has the managerial ability capable of preventing 
unemployment. In other words the system proposed is exactly 
like that of the workman’s accident compensation law of this 


state. A mutual insurance company is created, operated and 


managed solely by the employers. ‘That company is created 
upon the same principle as the state's accident compensation 
law. The employers establish their own premiums, super- 
vised by the state insurance board; they pay out the benefits 
to the workmen exactly as they pay out the benefits under the 
accident compensation law. ‘The only difference is that in- 


~ stead of the doctor who cures the man of accidents, the bill 


provides an employment officer who finds the man a job. The 
system avoids what might be called the socialistic and paternal- 
istic schemes of Europe. It is a capitalistic scheme. It avoids 
the socialistic scheme, in that the state does not go into the 
insurance business; it avoids the paternalistic scheme in not 
paying out relief for an inevitable accident. -It induces the 
business man to make a profit or avoid a loss by efficient labor 
management. It places the compensation so low that the 
workman has no expectation of more than enough to pay his 
rent. 


The Case in Accident Compensation 


If we may judge from what employers have done in the 
case of the accident compensation law we may predict what 
they will do under an unemployment compensation law of this 
kind. When the state of Wisconsin enacted its accident com- 
pensation law, it tied it up with an accident prevention law 
and placed both laws under the administration of the state 
Industrial Commission. 

The Industrial Commission then made a search throughout 
the country to find the best man for the prevention of acci- 
dents. They found C. W. Price of the International Har- 
vester Company and succeeded in inducing him to come into 
the state and take up the work of accident prevention. ‘This 
was done even before the compensation law went into effect. 


- Mr. Price organized the accident prevention work; he started 


the safety movement. He started organizations in the shops 
and in communities. He established safety committees by 
which the employers themselves, along with their engineers 
and their workmen, drew up the safety rules. The Industrial 
Commission law provides a place for these advisory commit- 
tees. 

If one examines the three hundred pages of the labor 


law of the state he will find that the legislature enacted only 


one hundred pages and these advisory committees of employ- 
ers and employes drafted two hundred pages. “These were 
then issued as ‘‘orders” by the Industrial Commission. “Two- 
thirds of the labor laws of the state are actually made by the 
men in the industries, who must obey the laws and who 
therefore frame them. ‘The legislature simply has given to 
the Industrial Commission the power to make these rules and 
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will not pay high enough salaries. 


orders and has authorized the commission to bring in 
employes and safety experts to assist in making them. 
The Unemployment Compensation bill follows. along the 
same line. We can safely predict how it will work. At the 
time when the Accident Compensation law went into eff | 
one of the large firms of the state came to the Industrial Com- 
mission with the alarm that the law would increase their) 
premium for employers’ liability from $5,000 a year to $2254 i 
ooo a year. ‘The insurance company had put up their Pre: He 
mium to that figure under the new law, and the claim agent) 
had figured it out the same. ‘The commission asked them 
why they did not adopt the safety first movement; why the 
did not convert their clainragent into a safety expert; wh 
they did not equip their plant with safeguards and teach the 
workers safety first. “They took the idea and equipped theit 
establishment “fool proof.” The first year, instead of paying 
$5,000 on account of increased cost of premiums, they pai 
only $2,500 on account of industrial accidents. They mag 
money by the new law. 
It is amazing what business can accomplish when i 
has a sufficient inducement, If there is enough money in 
it can accomplish more than any other agency. At the pre 
ent time the business men of this country have formed their) 
great National Safety Council. They have taken Mr. Price 
away from Wisconsin and have taken three or four othe 
employes of the Industrial Commission who have “mad 
names as safety experts. “They have put them in charge © 
this National Safety movement, and they are carrying 
throughout the nation, not only in the factories, but on tl 
streets and in the schools, a great safety campaign. The 
have taken these people away from the state because the sta 
Public business will a 
ways be more inefiicient than private business, because, as 
man becomes efficient in public business, he either gets fred 
account of politics or the business man hires him and pat 
him a bigger salary. These former employes of the Indu: us 
tial Commission are now paid three to five times the sala: 
paid by the state. ‘The manufacturers of the nation, wi 
their help, are now doing more for safety than all of t 
legislatures, all .of the labor organizations, all of the phila 
thropic associations, ever thought possible, simply because they 
make money by doing it and the others do not. They eve 
operate safety campaigns on the streets and in the school 
indirectly reducing accidents in the shops. The employer 
probably never legally liable for more than a third of 
accidents in the shops. The hazard of the industry a th 
carelessness of workers and fellow workers caused the ot e1 
two-thirds. Yet the employer was made responsible fo 
the accidents. He knows how to “sell” safety to the Pp 
and to his own employes, and to turn safety into profit. : 
can reduce accidents 75 per cent, says Mr. Price. 


The Employers’ Gain 


Likewise, in Wisconsin, the State Employer’s Mutu: cE 
bility Tastee Ceanane has taken over actuaries and 
experts from the Industrial Commission, at higher sa 
At the hearings on the Huber bill, a leading employer v 
opposing the bill, showed how it would work. He 
that the proposed law would cost his firm $50}000 a 
If it should go into effect he would not trust the st a 
ployment offices—he would hire his own employment 1 
to find jobs for his men when he laid them off. 


“oigges at it. “Ehe state will 


to save $50,000 a year. 
ntally, efficient employment management, as it has 
be known during the as ten years, may be expected 


n law if organized like their safety work. The labor 
yver, the dovetailing of jobs, the training of employes 
different jobs, the selection, promotion and transfer of 
yes, the spreading out of the overhead expense, the culti- 
on of willingness, the improved morale of steady workers, 
mg to this new profession of the “industrial engineer.” 
IPE | effected by the new efficiency of this new profes- 


sider, too, how much employers get by having a steady 
workmen who can feel that it is practicable for them 
i their homes. Under our present system it would 
y be a mistake for workmen to buy homes. Home 
p ties the workman down to the job. It ties him to 
ity and he loses his power of movement when un- 


n can afford to engage in home building, his main 
ment to thrift. iene 

is increased efficiency and thrift and spreading out of 
vexpense is the answer also, in part, to the objection 
e state cannot pioneer the way, on account of inter- 


sation laws. 
pay be repeated in avoiding ow eae But 
Z the system gradually. be etsin transitional meas- 
‘equired. A preventive measure cannot prevent a 


r hem aside for unemployment also. Then, too, 
os pay their premiums to the mutual insurance 


Actuarial Experience — 
n this, there is no actuarial experience on which 
emium rates. ‘The best statistics are from Massa- 
show that in the factories of that state, over 
venty-five years, the amount of unemployment 
r five weeks a year. It went as high as 30 per 
Sy rs ‘893 to 1897 and as low as 2 per cent in 
ears. The average was about 10 per cent.. That 
e 0 > only “ee basis for calculating premium rates. 


bill, during which the maximum period of 
d at six instead of thirteen weeks. And 
h pera Beste, the reserves of the in- 


The increased efficiency in avoiding ac-. 
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surance company run low and menace the solvency of the com- 


pany, the Industrial Commission is authorized to shorten the 
period to even less than six weeks, in order to protect the 
solvency of the company. This feature is taken from the 
insurance plan of the Dutchess Bleachery. 


With these provisions it is necessary to create a single Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Employment Insurance Company, for at 
least the initial period, to which all employers are eligible, 
rather than leave the field open to competition. The company 
is both a prevention and an insurance company, managed by 
the employers. During the initial period, the premium rates 
can be worked out, under the approval of the state insurance 
commissioner, and the rules and regulations can be worked 
out under the approval of the Industrial Commission. 


For the purpose of working out the rules and regulations a 
State Advisory Board of employers and employes is provided. 
This has been the method by which, as already mentioned, the 
safety and sanitation orders, the minimum wage orders, the 
apprenticeship rules and one orders of the Industrial Com- 
mission were made. So the unemployment compensation bill 
provides a framework, and leaves the details to the employers’ 
insurance company and the advisory committee of employers, 
employes and employment managers, under supervision of the 
existing state authorities. 

The duty of the latter is simply to see that the law is 
carried into effect and to decide disputes. The employers 
themselves make the rules and the state acts as umpire. . The 
twelve state free employment offices are already managed in 
some cases by these joint committees, cooperating with the 
State Commission, and no material change is needed in their 
administration. They become mainly recording offices for the 
unemployment compensation law, since the employers do the 
job-finding themselves through their employment managers 
and their state-wide insurance companies. 


Desirability and Practicability 


In any proposition of this kind there are two questions. 
Is it practicable? Is it desirable? The foregoing has in- 
dicated its practicability. 
from the experience of various European countries and upon 
the experience of the Industrial Commission with the accident 
compensation law. 


If we recognize that this question of capital and labor ac- 


quires its bitterness from this failure of capitalism to protect 
the security of labor, then we shall conclude that unemploy- 
ment compensation and prevention is of first importance. We 
have already removed from the struggle between capital and 
labor the bitterness over the responsibility for accidents. 
Labor agitators formerly could stir up hatred of the em- 
ployer on the ground that the employer gets his profits out 
of the flesh and blood of his workmen. No longer do we 
hear that language; but we do hear them say that capital 
gets its profits out of the poverty and misery of labor and the 
reserve army of the unemployed. ‘That is the big remaining 
obstacle which embitters the relations between capital and 
labor. While individuals may think it is undesirable, yet 
from the standpoint of the states and of the nation, we 
must submit somewhat our individual preferences to what 
may help to prevent a serious menace in the future, and 
must impose upon capital that same duty of establishing 
security of the job which it has long since assumed in estab- 
lishing security of investment. — 


It is based on the knowledge gained ~ 


Lieto is, 
i « os ioe SS 
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N the early spring of 1919 I happened to be in Phila- 
delphia and saw in the paper that Koreans from all over 
America were to have a three-day conference there, to 
be concluded by a Declaration of Independence in In- 
dependence Hall. I was able to go only to the first meeting, 
but there were so few Americans present that they were con- 
spicuous, and so I established connections and friendships that 
have persisted. This conference ‘was composed largely of stu- 
dents, with a scattering of older persons. ‘Their Christian 
attitude and singleness of purpose were amazing. No one 
could have questioned the willingness of every Korean present 
to die for the freedom of Korea. 
The spirit shown in this meeting was part and parcel of 
the events which were taking place in Korea, where a few 
weeks previously the Independence Movement had been spec- 
tacularly’ launched. “That demonstration was remarkable for 
the thoroughness of its organization and for the success with 
which Japanese surveillance was evaded. Thirty-three men 
from all parts of Korea, representing widely different religious 
and social points of view, met in a restaurant and signed a 
declaration which concludes with a pledge of three items of 
agreement: 
x1. This work of ours is in behalf of truth, justice, and life, 


undertaken at the request of our people, in order to make known 
their desire for liberty. Let no violence be done to anyone. 


2. Let those who follow us show every hour with gladness 
this same spirit. 


3. Let all things be done with singleness of purpose, so that 
our behavior to the very end may be honorable and upright. 
The 4252d Year of the Kingdom of Korea, 3d Month 1st Day. 

After the signing they telephoned the police what they had 
done and awaited arrest. Thirty of them are still held in jail 
without trial. Previous to the signing, copies of the declara- 
tion had been distributed throughout the country, so that one 
hour after the signing in 322 districts all over Korea it was 
read to crowds of Koreans, and immediately there was the 
shouting of “Manse,” and the display of Korean flags, both 
of which were serious offences before the Japanese law. 

Then began reprisals and repressions that could scarcely 
be believed were they not so well authenticated. Instead of 
repeating them let me refer to the report on Korea, of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches; the report to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Congregational Record for 
July 15, 17, 18 and August 18, 1919; and to the excellent 
book by Henry Chung, The Case of Korea. To be sure all 
that was done by the Japanese was merely the logical conse- 
quence of previous methods of control, and of the political 

_ philosophy which justifies coercive control of another people; 
whether ostensibly for their own good, or for the imperial- 
istic aggrandisement of the ruling Power. 

Most nations are still living in glass houses when they 
criticize the imperialistic and oppressive actions of Japan. 
But, as a man long familiar with Japan has said, she had 
the misfortune to become a predatory nation when elsewhere 
the question was beginning to be raised as to both the moral- 
_ity and practicability of such a system. 

Leaving aside the immoral aspect of it, one wonders how 
a nation which is such an apt pupil of modern life as Japan 
can have been so blind to the horrible and inevitable conse- 

_ quences, of which Ireland and the fallen monarchies of Cen- 
tral Europe are such glaring examples. — 
Defense, aggrandisement, exploitation, and benevolence of 
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pation, however, has continued from that date. 


of Korea — ee 


the feudalistic sort are the reasons fox imperialistic aggress 
though the first and last are the only ones alleged. Be 
lence justifies the: others when it rests its case on the. 
of superior culture whether {n Ireland, Haiti, or K 
Pragmatically the logic is-bad. In Korea, the Indepen 
Movement is the refutation. 
On the side of defense more can be said. A glance” at 
map shows a striking geographical similarity of the Irish 
Korean locations. England -and Japan both are islands 
vulnerable; to the west at about the same distance Eng 
has Ireland, and Japan, Korea. If either of these near nei 
bors were in alliance with, or under the control of a host 
power, there would be a real danger to the island empi 
What is less generally seen is that with this whole neighl 
ing population hostile, there is already an actual, and menach 
danger increasing daily. 
England can at least claim that Ireland has been a p: 
the empire for centuries. Japan cannot find a single 
torical or legal justification for her recent annexation 
Korea. She secured the signing of the Protectorate Tr 
by coercion and through a trick in 1905, when the king 
his ministers were protesting against it. In 1910 with j 
provocation Korea was annexed as an integral part of 
Japanese Empire. It was an egregious act of bad faith 
view of the treaty between Korea and Japan of February : 
1904, in which “the Imperial Government of Japam defir 
guarantees the inde peneene and territorial integrity of : 
Korean Empire.” 2 
For more than four Aicaea two hundred years 
had been\an independent and integral state. Here i 
tions, language, and culture were distinctive and signi 
For many years the Japanese had been unpopular in I 
because of their aggressiveness, but in the Russian war, Ke 
had sympathized with Japan and permitted the passag 
troops across her territory with distinct provision that 
were to be withdrawn at the close of the war. Military o 


| 
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America’s interest in Korea is twofold: first, bec 
the treaty which was made in 1882 shortly after “The He 
Kingdom,” as Korea -was called, was opened to the out 
world ; second, because of the profound influence of Ane 


was the first one reditiared by the little country ae 
lowed by similar ones with the other important Pow 
this treaty it was provided: ; 


If other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with 
government, the other will exert their good offices, on 
informed of the case, to bring about an aac arra 
thus showing their friendly feelings. 


Unfortunately the method by which Japan had secu 
“Protectorate Treaty” was not known until after I 
Roosevelt had accepted it as technically valid, so th 
offices” of the United States have never yet been ren 

The first missionaries went to Korea in 1884 and 
them are still in active service. Nowhere else hay 
missions put such a stamp on a whole ‘people, and 
now the missionaries take-no part in the political moy 
Protestant Christianity is almost as symbolic of th 
dence Movement as Roman Catholicism has been of 
and Polish movements. ‘The boys and girls of 1 
schools have seen that the teachings of Christiani 
teachings ‘of democracy, and have acted accordi 


pe a a > Paw 
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on the course somewhat finance The dominant 
influence has made it less materialistic, and it is 
t wardly efficient, but no higher moral tone than the 
ing from their Declaration of Independence can be 
Tt recurs frequently in the document. 


ew era- awakes before our eyes, the old world of force 

e, and the new world of righteousness and truth is here. 

the experience and travail of the old world arises this 

on the affairs of life. 

Japanese use the universal argument of a dominant 
le: that the Koreans whom they are ruling are not fit for 
ernment, that the Independence Movement is the 
of agitators, and that the leaders are broken up into 
ions. A Japan- 
holar, talking 
orea in my 
e, in order 
its lack 
, said that 
were three 
Id enn. fs: 


' 
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Shanghai where the provisional government has its head- 
quarters. 

- Since the rise of the Independence Movement, probably 
because of the difficulties of administration and foreign pub- 
lic opinion, the Japanese have instituted some reforms. Swords 
have been: taken from the uniforms of school teachers; sol- 
diers have been given the uniforms of police, and a civil gov- 
ernor substituted for a military, but there has been no yield- 
ing of the control of Korea by Japan. Even though the 
reforms were ten times as extensive as they are, they would 
be too late—too late in the history of the world, for there is 
abroad a new idea about self-determination which never will 
subside; too late because the Koreans have become self-con- 
scious in their purpose for freedom. 

There are about twenty million Koreans in Korea and 
three million more in Manchuria where also the Japanese 
have carried their activities. ‘There are tens of thousands in 
jail as political prisoners and many have been killed by the 
Japanese soldiers. 
Many families are 
in great distress. 
Considerable aid 
from friends in 
America has been 
secretly distribut- 
ed. Now there has 
been established in 


this country the 
Korean Relief So- 


ciety with William 
Jennings Bryan as 


honorary _ presi- 


dent, and the scope 


of the relief will 


be enlarged. 


The importance 


of settling the Ko- 


rean question hu- 


of movements are always called agitators by their 
but the Korean movement has become too general 


ven he Pores eS the a helps only in 
people to national consciousness. There is no 
- and delicate task than giving the right kind of 
; | there can never be an excuse for ruthlessness. 

ns s have peiict a de facto republic the status 


ni mously ta SSNS from the thirteen 
of Korea, like President Masaryk is a scholar and 
_ has his doctorate 4rom Princeton i in pole 


he aaieal situation permitted him to 
agton Ahring. pend returned from 


JAPAN’S NEIGHBOR IN THE FAR EAST 


manely in conside- 
ration of the Kore- 
ans alone is enough 
to call for unstint- 


ed effort.’ But the issue is much greater. Korea is in a key 
position. Japan cannot disarm if Korea can be used against 
her, and the defensive friendship which might have been es- 
tablished between the neighbors has been rendered impossible 
for generations by recent events. ‘The exaggerated talk about 
war between the United States and Japan could well make 
Japan suspect us of selfish designs. And there is 
China, and England, and France, and some day Russia. Japan 
has a case on the side of defense, and somehow the integrity 
and inviolability of Korea must be established by something 
more than a “scrap of paper.” ‘There can be no peace in the 
Pacific without settling justly the question of the independence 
of Korea and the protection of Japan. 

The “good offices” which we may now render must be 
through an: insistent public opinion which will bring the 
Korean question to full discussion before the coming con- 
ference in Washington. Failure to settle this one case justly 
will block the purpose of that conference to which all the 
world is looking, as one of the rays of light in the dawn of the 
New Era, of which the Koreans speak so confidently in their 
Declaration of Independence. 


E read that by the sheep market there was a pool, 
which was in the Hebrew tongue called Bethesda. 
In its five porches lay a great multitude of im- 
potent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for 
the angel to make the healing movement of the water. It is 
the joyless fashion of Sunday school teachers to point out every 
possible significance of a verse, the meanings of the “‘at’s” and 
“this’s.” But is it absurd for even the literal to wonder if 
the impotent did not look as longingly toward the sheep market 
as for the angel? To be up and busy in the marts of men— 
that is a wish for impotent. Most of us who learn to labor, 
then to wait, see no sorrow in the reversal of the order. We 
are principally engaged in waiting for five o’clock. 
But now the wind of the angel’s wings has to sound above 
the loom and the jigsaw. For they who waited in the five 
porches are willing their way into the market with the patient 
homespuns of the unsighted and the sand;papered lambs of the 
neurotic, and (to be done with sheep) with everything else 
from jam to monograms. ‘The handicapped worker has gained 
confidence with capability. He no longer wants the stall of 
special privilege. He has something to sell, and the question 
is, can he sell with anything that approaches profit in the open 
market? The modern pool of Bethesda has many porches, and 
in theny the people wait in incredible numbers. 
There are, according to the census of 1910, over 57,000 
blind in the country. ‘Those who are permanently injured 
in industry annually number 250,000, and these, according to 
the United States Compensation Commission, are usually men 
_ between thirty and thirty-three years of age who under fair 
conditions might have continued to be wage-earners for twenty 
years more. Iwo hundred and fifty thousand men of the 
United States army were wounded in the war. Of course the 
greatest number of these men will not be within the range of 
organizations in New York city which are considered here. 
_ The rehabilitation of many of them will be along industrial 
lines. For the handicrafts will not content them; they will 
reenter industry, through another door. Indeed the re- 
habilitation of many of them will never be accomplished. But 
-add to their numbers the deaf, the tuberculous, the crippled 
from birth, the paralyzed, the thousands of environmentally 
handicapped, and you have a slight understanding of the ex- 
tent of the problem of the unplaceable worker. Only a small 
corner of this problem confronts the New York social organi- 
_ zations. 
There are organizations to take care of the. crippled, both 
_ the home-bound and those who can: gather together for train- 
ing and work. There is an association which trains and em- 
ploys the blind. There is a league for the hard-of-hearing 
which encourages handicrafts among the deaf. On Blackwells 
Island vocational therapy teachers teach the mentally and 
nervously disabled to make a variety of things. There is a 
oy shop where old men and. women make wooden toys and 
Idren’s garments. The Institute for Crippled and Dis- 


embroidery. There are many other organizations for teach- 
ing the physically handicapped, and also centers of work for 
the environmentally handicapped, such as the settlement 
classes for the needlework of foreign women. 

4 For employment is found to be a spiritual and physical 


The Pool of Bethesda 


By Marion Clinch Calkins ; 


_—the foreigner, the woman at the head of an unsupported 


iz 


therapy; an alleviation by self-respect. Its forms of applica- 
tion are only as surprising as the variety of people who need it 
“Handicapped” means to the thoughtless an actual physical 
incapacity, perhaps complete paralysis of the working faculties. 
To the social worker it means any differentiation from the 
normal that makes its possessor an unequal competitor in the 
contest for living. The blind, the deaf- -mute, the hard- -of- 
hearing, the crippled, the feeble-minded, the insane, - the 
neurotic, the convalescent, the aged are physically at a dis- 
advantage. But those who are handicapped by environment 


| 
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household, the inexperienced gentlewoman suddenly forced t 
self-reliance—these are equally in need of a head-start. Wor 
in encouraging handicrafts among these people has progressed 
relatively far and to an interesting point. Indeed, the 
problem of marketing the products is now looming la 
in the minds of those who have voluntarily made themselv res 
responsible for these groups. 


Three factors have entered into this situation. The firsil 
the trend of social service toward social therapy, is noticeable 
in every social organization that is working with the physical! 
handicapped. Much of the labor that once went into the 
extension of material relief is now expended in finding ways 
of making material relief unnecessary, or at least in extendng 
it in such a way that the beneficiary is unaware of it. This. 
carries with it the tendency to increasé the number of market- 
able products. — ; 

The second factor that enters into the development of 3 . 
open market is an increasing dislike of making capital out of 
pathos. If the products are not inferior those who make 
them should not be dependent upon pathos for their sale. 

Taken collectively the output’of handicapped production 
large and varied. Embroideries, basketry, weaving, knittir 
wood-carving, lace-making, sewing, beading, rug-making, toy 
making and their variants occupy part or all of the time 0 
many thousands of people. Most of the work is done unde 
the guidance of trained teachers engaged by the boards s ¢ 
directors or committees responsible for the various groups. 
is premised in many cases that! the work of these teacher 
done for the sake of the work; especially is this true of 
work for the convalescents, the shut-ins, and of the oce 
tional therapy in the hospitals. Negerthicles the pr Luc 
stacks up, a supply without a demand. There are several wa’ 
of getting rid of it. A member of the committee claps hi 


from a drawing room and cards are sent out. The g 
the handicapped are collected and set out like weddin: 
sents. No one, not even the maker of the goods, knows w 
price to set upon his wares. ‘There is no competition, no 
head to compute, no standard of workmanship other than t 
insisted upon by the teacher, who being socially therap 
first, gages the trade secondarily. It is pathos that barks 
sale. “The waste and futility of the performance are ap} 
Twenty chairmen of twenty committees disarranging ~ 
drawing rooms every Christmas and Easter and ace 
cost of the efforts of one of these persons, intelligently d 
is a thriftless proceeding. For as a matter of fact the 
women are likely to be of superior ability. They ar 


; ee A 
a ommi eemen cr ie of their own proved 
: sity or because of their affiliation with the ablest families 
he city. Were 
slight improvement upon the drawing room method is the 
le in a department store. One woman is chosen by the rest 
ler committee to beg of the manager of Lacy’s a good loca- 
near the door. Past this table go purchasers who, either 
nowing or not knowing what they want, are looking for it 
id who are suddenly confronted by phe duty. “They buy 
n article conscientiously and the proceeds go toward the 
ficits of charity. This is no indictment of the wares offered, 
of the extravagance of effort in their marketing. Here is 
entimental conception of the duties of an entrepreneur. 
Another manner of marketing common to many organiza- 
ns is the show-case method. Usually the drawing room sale 
- the department store table is supplementary to this. The 
tter are attempted only seasonally while the former goes 
rward all of the time. In the reception room of the organi- 
tion headquarters or as frequently in the workroom itself 
ere are on display for sale the finished products of the work- 
m. ‘hese are in cases or in cupboards or in similar con- 


f Be ipunction: When the wares are attractive, as often 
are, the visitors buy eagerly and leave orders for more. 
vertheless, it is the complaint of many organizations that 
buying public is limited to their patrons, their friends, 
porters and visitors. “The weaving and basketry of the 
id, often very beautiful, is bought, not necessarily by those 
are interested in the weaving and basketry, but by those 
rho. are interested in the blind. ‘The handsome embroideries 
he foreign women working under class tutelage are more 
t to be seen and bought by the promoters of the work and 
reir friends than by women in the market for handsome 
ibroideries. It is the friends of the deaf, often deaf them- 
Ives, who drop in at the headquarters of the League of the 
Ta: rd-of- Hearing and buy the needlework and novelties made 
d sent i in by lonely deaf women from all over the country, 


hed themselves in a specific field, as the cripples have in 
au embroidery, or as the old men and women have in 
toys, the Jewish tuberculous in the making of hospital 
ts, and the blind in the making of brooms. In the 
nent of these industries, the eye has been on the 
the workers and the organizations being such that 
uction could be fairly uniform. 
or the” most part, however, production by handicapped 
kers is irregular in quantity and in kind. Indeed, in many 
- extremely limited clientele of friends is all that such 
n can supply. The rugs’ in the occupational therapy 
Bellevue Hospital, it\is said, are bought by the 
4 doctors before they are of hie loom. Here the 
is incidental only. It is the cure that is sought. Some- 
many patients have a hand in the making of one object, 
if the resultant workmanship is uneven the teacher, as 
he pid 
can be none the less glad that its construction sped 
tients along the road of recovery. 
described, it would szem that no successful effort 
ade to put the production and distribution of these 


und commercial basis. ae is quite wrong. The 


’ throughout the country. 


ent show places. Visitors to the organization are usually 
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ficient factory on as businesslike a basis as any factory manned 
by invalids working part-time under constant medical super- 


‘vision could approach, is building up a mail-order business 


among hospitals as a method of distribution. The Guild of 
Needle and Bobbin Crafts, composed of organizations which 
direct the work of foreign needlewomen, is about to launch a 
selling and educational campaign throughout the country, for 
it has in mind that its products, bought under American prices 
for labor, must go to a clientele well educated to their value. 
It will provide exhibits of needlework at museums and schools 
Its eye is most certainly on its 
market, or rather its foresight Js on its.market, for it must 
create its own, 


The Association for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor maintains the Crawford Shops in which old men 
and women make toys, children’s dresses and like things. It ex- 
pects a twenty-thousand dolar business this year. The Y. W. 
C. A. needlework shop has had a flourishing business for some 
years in a good business district, where it sells on a commission 
basis the supervised work of its many women consignors: 
women’s apparel (dresses, blouses, lingerie, sweaters and milli- 
nery) and the stockin trade of gift-shops (lamp-shades, favors, 
desk-sets and toilet articles) the making and marketing of 
which has supported a small army of ingenious women through- 
out the country in recent years. It is indeed the advent of the 
gift-shop, or at least its rapid development to meet the sophisti- 
cated needs of the modern shopper, that is the third factor in 


- this marketing problem. As a matter of fact, the gift-shop is 


one of the bright spots in the outlook for establishment of an 
open market for the products of handicapped workers. Such a 
shop, which sells an object because of its individuality, is the 
normal outlet for the wares of a worker who can never aspire 
to quantity production but who has to rely for profit on the 
rarity of the object which he creates. 

There has been .a growing feeling among those in New 
York who are interested in the handicapped that there would 
be great profit in time, energy, and money if the products of 
the handicapped might be marketed in one place, under one 
management. The consolidated market, no matter where 
located, would automatically increase the custom for the pro- 
ducts of any one group. ‘Those interested in the blind are un- 
interested (if they are uninterested) in the cripples only be- 
cause they have never been confronted by the problem of 
cripples. The’ friends of the blind, the deaf, the halt, the 
convalescent would come together in a consolidated market. 
Under such a plan, expenses could be pooled, overhead be de- 
creased and the marketplace located in a good shopping dis- 
trict. The patronage would then be no longer limited to friends 


and friends of friends of the work, but would include its 
fair share of the shopping public, compelled not by social 


conscience, but by window displays. Selling would not be a 
function of the visitors’ guide, but of trained saleswomen. 
Buying could be done economically. The virtues of the scheme 
multiply as one thinks them over. Many of them have been 


‘demonstrated already in the Woman’s Exchange and the 


Y. W. C. A. gift-shop. These highly successful shops perhaps 
cannot be said to deal with handicapped workers although 
their origindl purpose was to help only handicapped women. 
Usually if the consignor is not at present handicapped, it is 
because of her success in steering out of her handicap through 
this narrow but navigable business channel. 

The New York Exchange for Woman’s Work paid out — 
to consignors in its last fiscal year $179,649.14, net. From its 
inception in May, 1878, to March, 1921, it paid to consignors 
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oo $285, 863. 24. Within the last year, or rather during seven 
bs months of last year, its business amounted to $285,863.24. 
ror five months of the year it occupied small quarters pending 
the completion of its own building, and therefore was cut off 
_ from the best source of income, its restaurant and cake-shop. 
_ These figures are given as indication of the volume of business 
- that could accrue to a consolidation under sree manage- 
Sy uaMeness.-° 
- Of course the success of a consolidated market will rest 
in its management and organization. It may work out that 
Xs each organization entering the consolidation will be repre- 
sented by a delegate to the market board, despite the fact 
_ that most workers prefer small boards. ‘The point is stressed 
by many workers that the market should be consolidated 
rather than cooperative, if the difference is clear—a primary 
organization rather than a secondary one subject to the perils 
of cooperation. It may work out—and this scheme seems in 
‘the minds of some directors to be preferable—that the market 
will arise as a totally new organization, responsible to none 
_ other, separately financed and separately run. Its sole relation 
to the producer will be that of a buyer; that is, it will stand 
in relationship to the buyer as the needlework shops and the 
women’s exchanges stand to their consignors. If this program 
should work out, the suggestion which has been made in 
various quarters that the work-room should be in the same 
building as the market would not follow. Those who suggest 
this feel that the interest of the public might in this way be 
legitimately stimulated to aid the enterprise.. Their argument 
is countered, however, by those who say that work-space would 
be prohibitively expensive in a location desirable for a market, 
and also by those who speak for the home-bound. 

The requisites of the manager, upon whose shoulders the 
success of the enterprise would rest, are twofold. It is 
usually agreed upon that this person must be first a business 
man or woman, and secondarily a social worker. 
concern the relationship with the workers would be carried 
by the teachers and social workers of the organization, but if 
the social point of view were missing in the director he might 
easily flounder in discouragements. On the other hand the 
missionary spirit alone will never see him through difficult 
financial problems. Since the aim is to make the maximum 
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Forgiven ess 


Stung by a spiteful wasp, 

I let him go life free; ta. 
That proved the difference 

In him and me. 


_ market, a restaurant, a“department of children’s clothing. 


In a big © 


F ae had I killed my foe, 
It had proved me at once 
The stronger wasp, and no 
More difference. 
Witiiam Henry Davies. 


—From The Captive Lion and Other Poems, 
Published by the Yale University Press. a 


amount of money for the consigning organization, the manage “3 
ment will have to take heavier liabilities than its purely com- a 
mercial rival finds it necessary to take. The business manager 4 14 
will have to be a well paid executive with business imagination ~ 
who can turn into capital the peculiar abilities of his workmen. | 
Where most managers find the people to make a marketable 
product, he will have to seek and create a marketable product — 
which, with training, his already chosen employe is able to 
make. He will have to accept certain wage losses as inevitable, — 
and carry some profitable certainties to offset them: a food 
He - 
will probably stabilize his market income as the Woman’s — 
Exchange has. done, by- office rents. from the extra space in h 
building. But having entered the field he can no longer sel. 
wares at a price which ignores the general market. If rugs 


made by the sighted, that will have to be taken into consider 
ation. In those articles in which, because of the nature of his 
supply of labor quantitative production is profitable, he will 
have to work toward a decrease in variety. In the oth 
division of his produce, the gift-shop wares, eligible for sale 
because of their distinction, he will have to present first of 
a marketable product, the superior worth of which, not 
undercut price, is inducement to the buyer. pa 
One has to visit the work rooms of these workers to te i 
how important a thing is their labor. It is the divorcé of — 
work who discovers her sweet and companionable virtues. It is 
said that there was on Blackwells Island a cellist from the 
Manhattan Opera House, who after the thrilling, full life of 
the orchestra, spent four years sitting by his hospital bed, doin a 
nothing, until he was found by the occupational teacher of the. 
State Charities Aid Association. ‘The instances are endless. 
Such a consolidation of organizations cannot be considered for 
purely sentimental reasons. The project is a piece of thrif 
organization. Nevertheless there are several near-sentime 
thoughts than adorn the idea. If you scorn the figure of the 
pool of Bethesda, you may nevertheless rejoice that the desolate — 
no longer sits down by the waters of Babylon, if that be the 
utmost in desolation. Nor is he encouraged to sell pencils 
a subway station. ° To a public that is being educated 
recognize the distinction, he is no longer disabled, but he 
capped. 
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_ The Man | 


YY RBAIN LEDOUX is unconventional. ‘The un- 
known man who attained a flash of fame by 
using a trick from the 
historic in anti-slavery agitation of three quarters 
a century ago cannot be measured by the familiar 
ards of social reform or of'statesmanship. Social workers 
= concerned about types \ 
id statesmen are interest- 
‘in policies. To both of — 
se “Mr. Zero” of the 
joston Commons is an 
hmaelite. He came from — 
desert land they do not 
lerstand. - He seems to _ 
e only about human 
sed. “To men who are 
ungry and homeless and | 
erate he has appeared ~ 
a Samaritan. He 
tually feeds hundreds 
d thousands in the early 
urs of the morning — 
hile others who know 
nore about unemployment 
e sleeping. His works 
title. him to — under- 
ding. van ; 
hen Mr. Zero moved 
ard to’New York 
d, despite the silly op- 
| of the municipal 
ies, last. week en-' 
red to repeat the im- 
mptu pageant of Boston 
mmons, he seemed to 
-a new agitator, a 
r of the unemployed 
mpeting perhaps with 
chieftains of the ho- 
S unions or with the 
WV. W! Conservative 
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gerous character and 
nediately they were as alarmed as were those other pillars 


o share Mr. Zero’s bounty near the Public Library. 
pearance of the man also gave countenance to suspicion 
istication. 
e his. The flannel shirt, the worn gray suit, and most 
1e tauny umbrella rudely embroidered with red hearts 


emed to be the parts of a studied picture . 

t accordingly to satisfy myself about his sincerity, 
ed; “How did you acquire the name, ‘Mr. Zero’ ?” 
. “That,” he said, “was the trick of a smart 
was feeding the men in the park one day and 


‘What do you care about my name?’ I said. ‘I am 
who is feeding you. I am nothing. Don’t think 
e Irishman said: ‘I have got your number. I 
rou are. If you are nothing, your number is zero. 
’ That joke stuck and I became Mr. 
is explicable when one learns that Mr. 
a ? ° i J - E - 


or +. 
Som 


Mr. Zero | 
Who Feeds the Hungry 
~ By William L. Chenery 3 


bag of devices made - 


URBAIN LEDOUX AS DRAWN FOR THE SURVEY BY JOSEPH STELLA 


A bulky figure and the orator’s emotional © 


nd “Lift Up Your Heart,” repeated on every rib 


of the boys wanted to know my name. ‘I tild them it did 


Ledoux is a Bahaist,; a member of a Buddhist sect, the end 
of whose religion is a pursuit of nothingness by merging indi- 
viduality with the infinite. 

I had, then, a_ token of his sincerity, but that made the 
“man himself more difficult to understand. For his early 
life composed the story of a typically successful Amer-— 
ican. By the time he at- 
tained his majority he was 
made an American consul. 
He was rapidly advanced 
and while still in the early 
twenties he had devised 
for keeping governmental 
records a system which 
had brought him fame. 
Elihu Root as secretary of 
state had sought to stay 
his resignation. He had. 
lectured at Harvard Uni- 
versity and earned the ap- 
proval of the authorities. 
He had turned to private 
business and been awarded 
a large income. The ma- 
terial details of his record 
only added to the mystery 
of the man. How did it 
happen that a Yankee con- 
sul had turned Buddhist ? 

I asked him this qués- 
tion in the restful quiet of 
a friend’s library. Some of 
what he said to me there 
is understandable only to 
those who are mystics in 
religion; but every reli- 
gion has its mystics. In 
a sense men caught by a 
vision of spiritual life 
seem slightly mad to those 
who are firmly bound in 
the toil of circumstance. 
Tolstoy even to his wife 
seemed mad. Jean d’Arc, who heard voices from God and 
changed the course of French history, was burned as a witch. 
Such things must be remembered as one listens to Urbain 
Ledoux. 

“I was consecrated to loving service five years ago,” said 
Mr. Zero simply. 

“How did it happen?” I asked. 

“It was a-case of expanding consciousness, of a French 
Canadian boy moving on to other things. The climax came 
one night in Brussels. A dinner was given in my honor by a 
group of internationalists and I made a supreme effort to 
picture the goal for which we were striving. I made a good 
speech and the company applauded. 

“Prince Roland Bonaparte sat by me. When the applause 
died away he turned to me and said quietly ‘It is very beauti-. 
ful but it is impossible until you transform human nature.” 
His words shocked and chilled me as a stream of cold water 
paralyzes an athlete just completing the effort of his life. 
Peace, internationalism, were impossible until I transformed 
human nature! . , 

“TI went back to my hotel and threw open the window of 
my room. The moon was full and the white light made the 
city beautiful. ‘It is impossible until you transform ii | 
‘ 
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nature,’ sounded through my being like a sentence of doom. 
I looked out the window and exclaimed: ‘Good God, is it 
so?’ The beauty of the night possessed me and the message 
~ came—‘Who wills can.’ A great peace came over me, a 
Brahmic peace. I threw myself upon the bed and slept quietly 
for hours. I was another man.’ 

That episode did not end Urbain Ledoux’ preaching of 
peace. He continued to work in this country until the war 
‘came and he understood that active pacifism meant confine- 
‘ment in jail. It seemed to be useless to try to breast that 
great stream of opinion and feeling and so the man who had 
evolved from a follower of Mark Hanna to worship in the 
- school of neo-Buddhism decided to escape the world. He 
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N the Lloyd-George manner of speaking, there is a 
formula for the settlement of unrest in and regarding 
Mexico. The formula involves the complete friendly 
fe adjustment of the relations between the United States 
and Mexico. ‘That adjustment seems mutually desired. It 
sf is now under discussion. “There are obstacles in the way 
: of procedure. The Washington government wishes certain 
1 
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assurances. [hey will tell you in Mexico that it is politi- 
cally impossible for a Mexican government to promise a 
course of future behavior, as a condition of international 
settlement. But, it is implied, there are other ways of ac- 
cepting the substance of some such program without hurting 
national pride. ‘This is the talk of private citizens. Obre- 
gon seems to be in the way of substituting performance for 
promises. 
_ “What sort of man is Obregon?” “Will he last?” These 
are sure to be among the questions of inquiring Americans 
when you tell them that you have recently returned from 
Mexico. They are, perhaps, the questions that leap quickest 
to the heart of the Mexican-situation. For Mexico is in 
that time in the childhood of nations when leadership is the 
crucial factor in national progress. And the ability of a 
leader to keep long enough at work to achieve results is the 
tequisite of success. 
I cannot give an intimate analysis of President Obregon. 
I have twice talked with him, and have heard many opinions 
of him based on more intimate knowledge. I would say that 
he is solid. That he is self-confident and not too imagina- 
tive. He does not seem to have illusions about the possibility 
of quick social-political changes in his country. He knows 
enough about the habits of thought and life of the rest of 
_ the world to be able to analyze his problems in the light of 
reality. He is not obsessed with the idea that Mexico can 
___ live in isolation, if need be, which distorted the judgment 
; of _some of his transitory predecissoes He has definite ob- 
: jectives in mind and he moves steadily toward them. 
_ Obregon wants peace and progress for his country, built, 


a Beech. compromise and Biusnene Obviously, he is more 

interested in getting started than in “starting something.” 
You do not read flamboyant proclamations of what Obregon 
is going to do, such as used to be the chief reward of patience 
h the Mexican government in its trials. You read, in- 
, of things begun in the way .of national settlement. 
e is, of course, a lot of official talk of intentions, such 
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Mexico Righting Herself 


By Henry Bruere 


felt impotent and renunciation alone seemed to be a refed 
“I started for the West,” he said.” “I hada friend in Yuma 
and I thought I would lose myself there. The sky above — 
Yuma is cloudless. Nowhere do the stars seem nearer. In 
such’ a place I could identify myself. with the infinite. I 
passed through New York on my way and again the vision 
came to me. I was in a hotel and as I lay awake suddenly © 
I knew my duty. I got up at three o'clock and walked out — 
in the street. I went to the Bowery. The wretched men © 
there needed me. Not under the cloudless sky of Yuma §) 
but in the midst of men was my call to service. ‘That is } 
where I became interested in the unemployed.” i 
Such is Urbain Ledoux. 


=~ = 


as office holders everywhere emit. 
devote much time to cheer leading. 
Obregon is lasting. There is no other possible answer to 
the second of my questions. He has no rivals, except in his 
official family, and they will wait. He is not kept uneasy — 
by revolutionary captains, threatening his prestige with a 
possible military success now and then. He has back of him 
the best fighting men in his country, the Yaqui Indians. They — 
have come down, in substantial numbers, from his native 
state Sonora, in the north, to keep him at his ease in the 
capital city. He has a classical reputation as a military gen- 
ius, not of the heroic type but sufficiently respect-compelling. — 
His people wish him to succeed because they are through | 
with fighting and disillusioned with miracle promisers, = = 
If hobgoblins perch on the stately bed-posts of the presi- ~ 
dential: couch at Chapultepec, I imagine that one of them © 
answers to the name of Article 27—the article in the Car- ~ 
ranza Constitution that vests in the nation title to subsoil — 
deposits of mineral oil. It is true that another article of 
the constitution, Article 14, declares that the provisions of — | 
the constitution shall not have retroactive effect. The owners - 
of oil lands acquired prior to the taking effect of the consti- 
tution were not much comforted by the assurances of Artich 
14. The danger of possible confication worried them. a 
In Mexico the Supreme Court by a decision cannot oo 
finality to a construction of a constitutional question. 
can apply the constitution to a particular case, ‘but it ee: 
make a differing application to a later case. Precedent 
not binding. The construction of the constitution is the pre 
rogative of Congress. It must do so by legislative er 
ment which controls until amended or rescinded. Con 
was forever considering the question but without final 
lution. The government, past and present, repeatedly 
clared that there would be no confiscation, but confiscati 
still remained possible. Because of the uncertainty of 
precise effect of its provisions, Article 27 became the 


But Obregon does not 


4 


tions, especially with the United States. Laawe 
And so it came to pass that there was much fevered dis ‘4 
cussion of the famous article on both sides of the bor me 
The orators and the scribes zealously ventilated their se 
ments, real and dissembled, regarding it. There are a doz 
eliata on the subject from every viewpoint. The subje 
reaches back into the ancient prerogatives of the 
crown in Mexico. It goes deep into the hearts of 


Dp a n 


that a great national resource 
: n over into private hands. But it is in 
e hands under titles that were lawfully acquired. In 
hands it has become a great source of immediate na- 
evenue. “The question of ownership seems less urgent 
e question of national benefit. - There is no intention 
nt to nationalize the industry. 
Ir June there was talk in the United States of a tariff 
t oil, including, of course, and especially aimed at Mexi- 
1. A little later it seemed expedient to the Mexican 
rnment to increase the export duties on oil. ‘They were 


‘oil companies. They could not, would not, go on. The 
» of oil, scuttling back to pre-war levels, could not bear 
added tax. ‘The business of exporting oil would stop!. 
lid stop, to a considerable extent. 
ip to July of this year, the oil exports were yielding a 
nue at the rate of from sixty to seventy million pesos a 
out of a total government income of two hundred and 
ty million pesos. _The government especially needed the 
evenue at this time because of the stagnation of the 
ing and other tax yielding industry. After the new ex- 
ax went into effect there was less talk of the need of 
American tariff on oil, but there was a conference in 
<ico City between President Obregon and the heads of 
nterested American oil companies having wells in Mex- 
’ There was, it is reported, a full discussion, followed 
friendly S lenent of the tax question. Perhaps Ar- 
le 27 was referred to. The production of oil was resumed. 
ing the period of the controversy over taxes the Presi- 
called the supreme court pee inte consultation , to 


A little later ah Sumicene Court, 
‘ding a case involving Article 27 held that it had no 
ive effect, that is.to say did not upset titles acquired 
May 1, 1917, when the new constitution became law. 


iction for administrative guidance. It is altogether 
that the will of Obregon will prevail there. The 
xican Congress tis not, as many suppose, putty in the hands 

- president. It has its own views, and its own indi- 
political fences to look after: Some of these fences 


resources into the lap of the people.. Oil is the out- 
g, dramatic token of this wealth. There will be dis- 
, doubtless, delay. Yet the nation needs revenue and 
ational ell: These considerations will have their 
se. I do not imply that the president will have smooth 
ut I believe that with time the Mexican government 
nitely close the door to confiscation. 
nt ernationally the most talked of problem is administra- 
“moralization.” That is the Spanish phrase. It means 
a integrity. Mexico is self-conscious over the ease with 
h certain public officials have got rich in office. There 
wing disapproval of official venality. In the railways, 
aple, which are operated by the government, Obregon 
jointed a managing committee with special instructions 
n end to purchased favors. The Treasury Depart- 
ak ing good use of the controllership established dur- 


nt funds for public uses. It will take a good deal 
rmined energy to weed out immorality in public ad- 
ion. ‘There are reputations to be won in Mexico 

uished and disinterested public service in the face 


‘ially increased. ‘There was a hue and cry raised by. 


: is now up to Congress to lay down the general rule of -zation.. 


1 


The agrarian and educational problems are, of course, the 
outstanding social problems of Mexico. In the cities an im- 
petus has been given to education and there are plans for a 
national school system. Something is being done with re- 


gard to breaking up the Jatifundias, the large estates. Subdi- 


visions have been enforced and attempts made to colonize 
ex-soldiers on them. Progress is slow because the peon does 
not yearn for proprietorship, although, according to our way 
of thinking he should do so. ‘The reason is that the native 
Mexican is not, in matters of property, an individualist. He 
is a communist not as the result of recent Bolshevist agita- 
tion, but from centuries of habit. He lives with his fellows 
in a village and finds nothing to envy in the lot of the Kansas 
farmer who surveys his broad fields in happy isolation. “The 
Mexican is a mixer, and to mix, not having a Ford and often 
not even a burro, he must live close by. He uses his fields, 
not for wealth, but for subsistence. There is no sense in 
raising more than you need. If some one will give him what 
he needs and wishes him to work on a big plantation where 
fruit or cotton is raised for sale, he is willing. “The small 
farmer is not unknown but he is not the backbone of the 
nation. Only a floating rib, perhaps. Because the govern- 
ment has no funds to pay for lands and its bonds are not 
acceptable the acquisition of the big estates for subdivision 
is slow for the government and painful to the present owners. 
Eventually there will doubtless be a general system of small 
proprietorships in Mexico. For the present, progress will 
take the form of substituting a benevolent government as 
landlord for the former feudalistic hacendado. I have not 
visited any of the experimental settlements recently estab- 
lished by the government but what I have heard leads me 


to believe that the peon is not as eager for his little farm as 


his well wishers would like him to be. ‘The land question 
is none the less the great challenge to Mexican statesmanship. 
The peon will remain a peon until through his farm he con- 
nects with the enterprise and progress of the rest of civili- 
Some disinterested help in the working out of the 
land question will ultimately be welcome in Mexico. 

The government of Mexico will be great that deals con- 
structively with health, education and agriculture. But no 
government can deal with them until its foreign relations 
are ordered. All these undertakings require funds, beyond 
the ability of the current resources of the nation to meet. 
No internal development is possible without improved trans- 
portation. That requires a settlement with the owners of 
the railways who have not had control of their properties 
for six years and who are creditors to the government in 
great sums. The foreign debt of Mexico, trifling as com- 
pared with after war national debts of other countries, is 
yet-in default and thus an obstacle to further credit. ‘There 
are numerous damage claims to be settled, for destruction 
caused by belligerents during the civil wars. Obregon is 
preparing to deal with all of these problems.» The most hope- 
ful indication of progress to date is the announced intention 
of Thomas W. Lamont, representing the International Bank- 
ers’ Committee on Mexico, to visit Mexico for the purpose 
of disctissing the debt problem with President Obregon and 
his advisers. Mr. Lamont will be given the most cordial 
reception by the government if the hospitality extended to 
another recent distinguished visitor, William G. McAdoo, is 
typical. His practical judgment in finance will be respected 
and sought. Good will result from his visit irrespective of 
the possible working-out of a financial program for the coun- 
try. It will, I believe, prove a step of the greatest moment 
in the immediate progress of Mexican affairs. 


for anxiety, regarding the ultimate outcome. 


eas 


at the cost of the Indian people. 


I have tried to summarize a situation which, since it re- 


_ lates to a great nation of infinite political, economic and social 


There are still grounds 
The habit of 


impatience in arriving at a juster social relation in Mexico 


complexities is necessarily incomplete. 


is still unsettling. The new order when it is achieved will 


not be the promised land pictured by revolutionary leaders. 
But the old oppressions will not return. They will not be 


tolerated by the Mexican folk, nor are they likely to be re- 
vived by those in power, whether that power be political or 


Gandhi and the Spinning Wheel 


A Sympathizer’s View of the Indian Revolution 
By Taraknath Das 


HE spinning wheel is deciding India’s destiny to- 

day. It is a new agent of revolution through which 

British occupation will be made less profitable. The 

spinning wheel is the national emblem of the “re- 
Ssublic of: India” yet unborn. Indeed, in southern India six 
districts have set up an independent state which does not 
recognize colonial control, and the national flag with the 
spinning wheel upon it is waving there. 

The program of boycott of British cloth from the Indian 
market has become so successful that foreign goods are lying 
piled up on Indian wharfs undelivered and Lancashire mer- 
chants and employes have already made representations to the 
British Parliament. British government officials in India are 


employing agents to counteract the movement. A confidential | 


circular of the British government throws some light on the 
situation: 


All officials subordinate to collector and district magistrate, 
are desired to take steps to make known among the people t that 
inasmuch as India produces less than her population requires, 
a boycott of foreign cloth and its destrucion or export must 
inevitably lead to a serious rise in prices which may lead to 
disorder and looting and that these consequences will be the 
result, not of any action on the part of government, but of 
Mr. Gandhi’s campaign. 


But the great leader of the Indian revolution is not unaware 
of the fact that there might be serious shortage of cloth supply 


in India if there were not a constructive program for produc- 


tion of Indian cloth. For this reason, and in order to build 
up the Indian cotton industry, he, with the approval of the 
Indian National Congress, has distributed broadcast spinning 
wheels to Indian homes so that men, women, and children in 
every family will spin thread and with the handlooms will 
make cloth to clothe the population. Moreover, to meet the 


problem of rise of price of piece-goods he has made contracts 


with the Indian producers and merchants against profiteering 
India is in revolution.  ~ 
_ And a strange sort of revolution it is that is being staged 


on the other side of the world. The strangeness is due to 


Mahatma Gandhi. Last December he appeared before 


the All-India Congress, then in session at Nagpur, with his 
_ program of non-violent opposition to the English govern- 


ment, and hon-cooperation with it, a program looking toward 
~ complete self-government for the people of his country. He 
presented his resolution, which read: 


_ The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swaraj [self-government] by the people of India by all 
peaceful, and legitimate means. 


After debate and amendments, all of which were later 


~ ~ 


eae the people many see foe ad imponder le 
well. The new order might be prophetically characteriz 
by a mot attributed to Obregon. Some one had compar 
him in strength with the earlier strong man of Mexi¢ 
Porfirio Diaz. “He confessed to someslikeness, it is sai 
“Diaz and I have something in common,” he remarked. “Di 
ruled wielding a rod of iron with his right arm and holdi 
aloft the scales of Justice with his left. But I have lost r 
right arm in the Revolution.” 


\ 


withdrawn, the resolution was put to vote, province by pi 
ince, and carried unanimously—only two persons out 
thirty thousand dissenting: For the first time in history ‘J 
people had set out to achieve national independence not 
the sword but by the spirit. After the passage of the. reso. 
tion, there were speeches, one of which, by Mohamed Al 
Mohamedan who with his brother Saukat is today ai 


This is the last Congress that will meet in India. : 
meeting will be a Parliament of a free nation. India must | 
ready to undergo the greatest suffering so that she may be fre 
and by peaceful means. Loge 


‘It is a strange trio that is leading the strange revolut 
the little frail ascetic, Gandhi, worn by much fasting, ¥ 
his gentle manner and soft yoice but iron will; and the 
bluff hearty Mohamedans—fire-eaters both, if we are to 
lieve some accounts of them—but pledged to uphold 
program of absolute non-violence. But it is Gand 
called .by courtesy Saint—who is the one to whom all 
turn. An Idea, some one has described him, clothed 
time in a broken body. _ He is a typical Hindu, who 
none of the Western methods, neither for war nor f 
—a holy man “in the guise of a politician,” as he has 
pressed it, who in a world of fear disintegrated by hate 
to his followers: ‘Love your enemies, do good to those ’ 
hate you and Bray for those who despitefully use yo 
persecute you.” 

In the introduction to his little book Hind Swaraj 
Self-government) Gandhi says of his policy: 


It teaches the gospel of love in place of that of hate 
replaces violence with self-sacrifice. It pits soul-forece ag 
brute-force. . . . My booklet is a severe condemn 
modern civilization. It was written in 1908. My convic on 
deeper today than ever. I feel that if India would 
modern civilization, she would only eam by so dois 


And what is Swaraj? 
According to Gandhi, it is the right of a people to 1 
its own affairs. To the assertion that India is no 
govern itself, he replies: 


He who has no right to err can never be forward. ‘ 
tory of the Commons is a history of blunders. Swaraj cz 
be built upon the assumption that most of what is na 
on the whole sound. 


This means that back of and above Swaraj must be § 
(one’s own country) spirit, the spirit that is symbo 
particularly by the wearing of the national dress mi 


have no Hosdeled-<or ie it must be shed, let it be 
ill not harm our i aca We will not even hate 


plea iiie for poneemtchce this great leader says: 
; I dc not plead for India to practice non-violence because she: 
eak. I want her to practice it, being conscious of her) 
ength and power! ... I believe she has a mission for the 
rld—to teach mankind the power. of non-violence—the power 
ight holding no sword or bayonet in her hand. Non- 
mee in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. 
es not mean submission to the will of the evil doer, but 
eans putting one’s whole soul against the will of the evil 
ant. | 
ndhi would have his people purchase their freedom with 
oin of suffering. To those who know Indian history, 
assive resistance program’ has no element of the un- 
For many years the Indian-people have made use of 
S weapon when they have wished to gain a certain end. It 
ot been unusual for hundreds of them literally to sit 
fold their hands, and wait until concessions were 
This weapon of conscious suffering is backed by a 
of non-cooperation directed against the alien govern- 
They propose te gain their independence by refusing 
perate with this government. 
the spirit of constructive goodwill [Gandhi says to his 
ple] refuse to help England to make you dependent, to make 
a conquered nation. Then after-you are free, open your 


ns to the English—but only in the manner of men equal in 
y way to the English. 


program may be said to be one that gdunbares at the same 
“both the rejection of slavery and the achievement of 
raj. ‘The rejection side of it is seen to be a sort of glori- 
boycott. 


se to do business with the English. Refuse to. wear 
sh clothing, go not to the English courts, take your chil- 
| out of the English schools, give up all titles and honors, 
h have been bestowed on you by the English government. 
ay no taxes. Give up drinking and drug-taking. 


t it spells India for the Indians. 

he rejection side of the program is not all. It has a 
. as well as a negative side, and the positive side of it 
for the building up of a virile, independent’ India. 
D ises a better life, new life, and more life for the down- 
| masses of India. It means the building of the ancient 
ganization system, the reviving of Indian industries, 
ition of Indian arbitration courts, the starting of new 
opportunity to live as a free nation. It means 


; 0 ree andsed- and nineteen millions of people. It 
the Indians, not to cooperate with the present gov- 
but to build a new one. Like all weapons, non- 
to be laid aside as soon as it shall have served 
Cooperation with all nations must come after 
roved her worth and taken her rightful place in 
of nations. ~ J 

litical movement of ‘non-cooperation has a distinctly 
It puts into practical application the teachings 


ractical to be used in business and national affairs. 
\. Ansari, general secretary of the Indian National 


’ “says of the success of the movement: 
the Russian and Thoreau, the American have very 
ciated the principle of passive resistance, but it is 
h an patriot. who has given to these principles 

fnitive application on a nation-wide scale, and has 
a movement that has united all classes, races, and — 
nto a new spiritual faith and made it the guid- 
entire nation. . .. Actions speak louder 

E ult for those not in India to realize the 
‘that ha taken place during the last six months 
spieal Take the apart of government 


P| a 


azareth that the Western people have thought 
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Hanon No precise figures are available, but twenty-five thou- 
sand to twenty-six thousand titles have been formally renounced. 
In this connection, it is an interesting fact that Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was one of the first to make such renunciation. 
After the massacre of Amritsar, he wrote the viceroy: 

“The time has come when badges of honor make our shame 
glaring in their incongruous context of humiliation, and I for 
my part wished to stand shorn of all special distictions, by 
the side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer a degradation not fit for 
human beings.” 


Mr. Ansari reports that hundreds of thousands who have 
formerly lived in luxury have sacrificed all to the non- 
cooperation movement; that eminent lawyers have given up 
their large incomes to go about the country preaching the 
gospel of national freedom. Most interesting to the Westerner 
will be his testimony to the effect that violent mobs have been 


controlled because of the appeal made ‘to their higher nature. 


At Delhi station [he writes] I saw a menacing crowd of some 
80,000 quietly disperse at the bidding of a swami after up- 
wards of two hundred of their comrades had been wounded 
and some killed by soldiers sent to break up the procession. 
Instances of this sort are occurring every day due to the strength 
and authority of the non-cooperation ideal and the love and 
respect in which their leaders are held. 


That the revolution in India has entered upon a new phase 
is shown by recent dispatches to the effect that Gandhi is 
carrying out his promise of direct action by lighting an 
immense bonfire of foreign goods recently arrived in that 
country. ‘This is in line with the policy of non-cooperation, 
and is an organized refusal to make use of materials, the 
acceptance of which implies assistance of the government that 
has become unacceptable. It recalls to the mind of Americans 
the Boston Tea Party. ‘To check the progress of the move- 
ment in India, the British authorities have adopted repressive 
measures and Gandhi writes in his magazine Young India: 


The responsibility, for anarchy, if it does overtake, will rest 
with the Indian government and with those who support it in 
spite of its wrongs, not upon those who refuse to perform ifs 
wrongs, not upon those who refuse to perform the impossible 
task of making people forget vital wrongs and try to direct 
their anger in a proper channel. ... We are not going to 
tamper with the masses. They are indeed our sheet anchor. 
We shall continue patiently to educate them politically, till 
they are ready for safe action. There need be no mistake about 
our goal. As soon as we feel reasonably sure of non-violence 
continuing among them in spite of provoking executions, we 
shall certainly call upon the sepoy [Indian soldier] to lay down 
his arms and the peasantry to suspend payment of taxes. We 
are hoping that the time may never have to come. We shall 
leave no stone unturned to avoid such a serious step. But we 
shall not flinch when the moment comes and the need has 
arisen, 


That-moment may be nearer than many of us now con- 
ceive. At the forthcoming session of the All-India National 
Congress to be held in Amadabad, the home town of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in December, we may hear of the ceremony of the 
signing of a Declaration of Independence which shall formally 
inaugurate the Congress of the United States of India. The 
spinning wheel shall have won. 

It is being recognized that a free India is essential, if 
world peace is to be guaranteed. Imperialism is the mother 
of Militarism and Landlordism is the mother of Imperialism. 
Destruction of British militarism and other militarism will 
not only help the great mass of the English people, and enable 
India to make her peculiar contribution to world politics 
and world culture; but it will be perhaps the most vital 
factor in the question of world disarmament. Gandhi, who 
up to the present time has been able to sweep everything 
before him, is neither anti-English nor anti-European. He is 
simply pro-Indian. He stands for peace and goodwill among 


nations. He frankly declares: 


We are at war with nothing that is good in the world. In 
protecting Islam we are protecting all religions. In protecting 
the honor of India we are protecting the honor of humanity. 


- 
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SURVET _ 


SAINT, NOT SIR 


graph on the success Patrick Geddes had had in inspir- 
ing the government of Palestine with a sense of its re- 
sponsibility for reconstructing Jerusalem. Incidentally the 


fl “AST year the Survey published an interesting para- - 


paragraph noted the report then current that the British 


city planner had been made a knight. At this late date comes 
a London correspondent who writes chortlingly: “Who told 
you Patrick Geddes was insulted with a knighthood? He has 
been much amused by the yarn, and by its acceptance among 


so many of his friends.” 


MORE EQUAL RIGHTS 


HE fight of women to achieve equality before the law 

_ was actively resumed this week when the National Wo- 

men’s Party sent out a draft of a blanket law to its var- 

ious branches. The purpose of the model bill is to remove all 

of the remaining discriminations against women inherited 

from the common law and from the statute law of the period 
prior to the granting of equal suffrage. 

The draft.is as follows: 


Section r—Women shall have the same rights, privileges and 
immunities under the law as men, with respect to the exercise of 
suffrage; holding of office or any position under the govern- 
ment, either state or local; eligibility to examination for any 
position affected by civil service regulations; freedom of con- 
tract; choice of domicile, residence and name; jury service; ac- 
quiring, controlling, holding and conveying property; ownership 
and control of labor and earnings; care and custody of children, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, and control of earnings and 
services of such children; acting as executors or administrators 
of estates of decedents; grounds for divorce; becoming parties 
litigant; immunities or penalties for sex offenses; quarantine, 
examination and treatment of diseases, and in all other respects. 

Section 2.—This article shall be construed as abrogating in 
every respect the common law disabilities of women. 

Section 3.—The courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make necessary rules and provisions to carry out the intent 
and purposes of this statute. 

Section 4.—All acts and parts of acts in conflict with any of 
the provisions of this statute are hereby repealed. 

‘The Wisconsin legislature has already enacted legislation 
designed to accomplish the purposes sought in the Woman’s 
Party bill. It also announced from Washington that an 
equal rights amendment to the federal constitution would be 
introduced in Congress by Senator Curtis, the Republican 
whip, and by Representative Fess. The Proposed amend- 
ment will seek to safeguard such protective legislation as 
that embodied in minimum wage laws and at the same time 
to eradicate discrimination against women. 


VETERAN PREFERENCE 
A COMMITTEE against Veteran Preference has been 


formed in New York this week. 
state-wide campaign for the defeat, at its referendum 
in November, of the proposed amendment to the state con- 
stitution by which war veterans would be. given an absolute 
preference over all other citizens in. appointment and_pro- 
motion in the civil service. 
The amendment, which passed the last session of the legis- 
lature, would scrap the system by which since 1883 appoint- 
ments to the great majority of public places in the state, and 


promotions in the service have been made according to merit. 


‘The arguments upon which the new committee plans to 
carry forward its campaign are: 


It would set upia privileged class—a military office- -holding 
class, whose chief qualification for place on the public payroll 
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-jump into. the higher grade through this preference. 


men’s Mutual Benevolent Association, the Union of Techni- 


It will conduct a 


No. 


would be military service, with no distinction made between 
volunteer and drafted men, between wounded veterans and those 
who served only in the Student Army Training Corps. 


Women ‘would not be eligible for this preference, therefore 
women applicants for civil service places would be severely 
handicapped, regardless of their fitness and regardless of their 
own war service at home or abroad. 


Men who were babies when this country entered the war 
would be shut out of public places twenty-five years from now by 
veterans enjoying this preference, because under court decisions” 
there is no age limit for veterans in civil service examination. 
The committee further points out that the amendment 

unjust to policemen and firemen who were ordered to remail), 
at their posts during the war. They would lose all chance 0 
promotion, to veterans, now in those departments, who would 


Among the organizations represented in the committee ard) 
the State Charities Aid Association, the Public Educatior 
Association, the City Club of New York, the Civil Servieg 
Reform ‘Association, the Citizens’ Union at New York, the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Buffalo, the Womens 
Municipal League of New York, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in New York, the Women’s Civil Service League, the 
New York State Civil Service Association, the Federatior 
of Women’s Civil Service Organizations, the New York 
and New Jersey Section of the Women’s Department of they 
National Civic Federation, the Uniformed Firemen’s Asso. 
ciation, the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, the Fire- 


cal Men, and the Civil Service Forum of New York. 


OBREGON AND LABOR 


“HE unique relation of the Mexican government to the 
labor movement has been pointed out by Roberto Haber- 
man, a prominent Mexican student and leader now 

visiting in this country, who gives the three following i 
lustrations: ‘The Mexican Labor Party, because of the i 
literacy of the rank and file, is a movement of leaders.’ A 
bill to introduce a department of labor into the Cabinet i 
pending, yet meanwhile labor is getting a hearing before the 
government by having as its leaders government officia 
Luis N. Morones, head of the Army and Navy Supply De 
partment, and Salsados, of the Government Printing Office, 
are among the labor leaders who are also government officials. 

There are now eighteen cooperative colonies of the 
called bandits who have been returned to the land. Thi 
men, who were peons under the old regime, after ten years 
of continual fighting, are now working the land set aside 
for them partially through the efforts of Samuelo Yudico; 
formerly of the Casa del Obrero Mundial or House of W: 
Workers. On September 13 President Obregon approved 
the plan for a colony of workers at Texcoco, twenty-five 
miles outside of Mexico City, designed to house 10,000 
workmen, with an acre and a half of land for individ use 
to each house. This is the most recent chapter in the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to encourage agricultural enterprise. An- 
other is the practice of giving land and granting special con 
cessions in credit and implements to potential farmers, main: 
taining the policy, incidentally, of importing implements m 
ufactured only by firms “fair to organized labor.” 


The constitution of the Confederacion Regional | Og 


4 


sents” 350,000 union workers and which has. formula’ 
decidedly radical program—is being printed in the Gov 
ment Printing Office—now a branch of the Departme 
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e workers’ education movement in 


whol 
ico is under the wing of this department and a govern- 
commission is being sent to Europe to study labor col- 
abroad. ‘There are already a thousand children in the 
rorkers’ school in Mexico City and accommodations for 
lore are being contemplated as well as the opening of local 
ches. 


ITH the announced intention of testing in the courts 
the Lusk Committee law requiring private schools 
= in New York city to secure a license from the State 
d of Regents, the Socialist Rand School began work on 
amber 26 without having made 
cation and without having re- 
d a license. Since it was the 
eral understanding that the main 
ose of the licensing law was to . 
the Rand School, the future 
e of events will be watched with 
iterest. Ms 
t was announced on Monday that 
e would be no interference with 
ool at least for a few days un- 
e question of who is responsible. 
enforcing the law could be posi- 
ly determined. Chester S. Lord, 
cellor of the Board of Regents, 
quoted as saying that there is 
> doubt as to whether the initia- 
should be taken by his depart- 
ent or by the attorney general’s of- 
_ In announcing its prospective 
ing last week, spokesmen for the 
School declared that any at- 
t to force them to close their 
rs under the terms of the Lusk 
mmittee law will be fought in the 
rts. It is the contention of coun- 
for the Rand School that the 
nsing law is unconstitutional. 
this connection, a resolution 
ted last week by the American 
jalist Society, the corporation 
conducts the ‘Rand School and 
1 activities, is interesting. It de- 
d that the school is not a non- 
tisan institution but an auxiliary 
ie organized socialist and labor 
ment, and that its dominant aims 
be to promote ‘a correct 
ge and understanding of the 
iples, purposes, and policies of the 
st and labor movement, and to 
ve the Socialist Party and the la- 
unions by training propagandists, 
nizers, and other party and union 
cers.” Because of this relation 
‘school to the socialist and la- 
yvement, the resolution declar- 
chers of history, economics, 
science, and related subjects 
be “in the main either members of or avowed sym- 
with the Socialist Party.” : 
oes not exclude,” the resolution continues, “the 
loyment of non-socialists to teach or Jecture on 
cts which they are particularly qualified to treat 
manner; nor does it exclude the occasional en- 
rers who are openly opposed to the theories 
ocialist Party, for the specific purpose of 


he students in an authori- 


Clie 


what? or “whose.” 


approaching the beauty 


TO THE VICTIMS 


Opposite. the heroic Bismarck monument of 
Frankfort, small in size but imdressive by its 
simple and quiet dignity, is this war memorial, 
one of the very few so far erected in Ger- 
many. The inscription reads, To the Victims, 
‘and leaves it to the beholder to imagine “of 
To artists this sculpture 
by Benno Elkan is interesting because it re- 
duces forms to their most primitive elements— 
cube, ball and cone—thereby, as one critic says, 
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tative manner; it being understood that in all such cases the 
party’s position must also be adequately set forth.” 

- The resolution instructed the directors and officers of the 
American Socialist Society and the teaching staff of the Rand 
School to be guided by this expression and concluded with 
the statement that it would be inconsistent for anyone to act 
as an officer of the society or the school ‘‘whose views or ac- 
tivities are hostile to those of the Socialist Party or who can- 
not heartily accept the foregoing instruction.” Following this 
action, Alexander Trachtenberg and Benjamin Glassberg, 
both teachers in the Rand School and directors of the Ameri- 


can Socialist Society, withdrew from their connection with 


the society. “This action followed their withdrawal the week 
before from the Socialist Party and their afhliation with a 
committee whose purpose is to hold a 
conference in November in order to 
effect an organization to be afhliated 
with the Third: Internationale. 


SETTING THE PACE 


HE national conference on un- 

; employment which is meeting at 
Washington this week under the 
leadership of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover was opened with an address 
by President Harding. In this the 
President indicated that the Adminis- 


tration would accept no suggestions 


for radical reform in dealing with 
unemployment. As to this he said: 


There is always unemployment. 
Under most fortunate conditions, I 
am told, there are a million and a 
half in the United States who are 
not at work. The figures are 
astounding only because we are a 
hundred million and this parasite 
percentage is always with us. 

But there is excessive unemployment 

today, and we are concerned not 
alone about its diminution, but we 
are frankly anxious, under the in- 
volved conditions, lest it grow worse, 
with hardships of the winter season 
soon to be met. 

It is fair to say that you are not 
asked to solve the long controverted 
problems of our social system. We 
have builded the America of today 
on the fundamentals of economie, in- 
dustrial and political life which 
made us what we are, and the tem- 
ple requires no re-making now. We 
are incontestably sound. We are con- 
stitutionally strong. We are merely 
depressed after the fever, and we 
want to know the way to speediest 
and dependable convalescence. When 
we know the way, everybody in 
America, capital and labor, employer 
and employe, captains of industry 
and the privates in the trenches, will 

- go over the top in the advance drive 
of peace. Frankly, it is difficult to 
know whether we have reached that 
bedrock to which reaction runs be- 
fore the upward course begins, but 
here are representatives of the forces 
which make for all we are or ever 
can be, and your soundings ought to be reliable. 

I would have little enthusiasm for any proposed relief which 
seeks either palliation or tonic from the public treasury. The 
excess of stimulation from that source is to be reckoned a cause 
of trouble rather than a source of cure. We should achieve 
but little in a remedial way if we continued to excite a con- 
tributing cause. 

From this it is fairly apparent that unemployment insurance 

which is so largely relied upon by Great Britain and by other 


- E & 
European nations will not be among the devices used in the x 


United States during the present depression. a 


of Greek gravestones 
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RACE DETERIORATION 


AJOR LEONARD DARWIN, son of the author 
of the Origin of Species, argued before the interna- 


city last week, that measures should be taken to encourage 
parenthood among the “better classes’ and to prevent the 
multiplication of the unfit. Major Darwin proposed that 
patriotism should be invoked in order to prevent family limi- 
tation among the “fit” while he suggested that segregation 
and even sterilization through the use of the X-ray be util- 
ized to stop the breeding of feeble-minded and of habitual 
criminals. 3 

Racial deterioration among the highly civilized races seems 
apparent to the son of Charles Darwin. He observed that 
“in comparison with the ill endowed, the naturally well en- 
dowed will, as time goes on, take a smaller and smaller part 
in production of the coming generations with a tendency to 
racial deterioration as an inevitable consequence. 
inquiries, at all events, prove that where good incomes are 
being earned, there families are on the average small.” His- 
tory has taught Major Darwin that races in the past have 
fallen from high estate because of the progressive elimination 
of their best types. “What is necessary,” he urged, “is to 
_make it deeply and widely felt that it is both immoral and 
unpatriotic for couples sound in mind and body to unduly 
limit the size of their families.” He said that on the other 
hand he would encourage family limitation among those 
people who are in such circumstances that their children would 
not have a fair opportunity for healthy growth and for 
education. 


HUNGER IN THE LEVANT 


ETURNED this week from his third midsummer visit 
to the Levant, Charles V. Vickrey, general secretary 
of the Near East Relief, tells of conditions which he saw 
in Russia and Armenia which were unprecedented by any- 
‘thing he had ever seen at the same season in previous years. 
The wholesale death harvest, result of starvation, exposure 
and disease, usually begun in late winter or early spring, has 
this year een accelerated by several months, and already 1 in 
August, when Mr. Vickrey was in Alexandropol, “the death 
wagon had begun its daily rounds to pick up the dead lying 
in the streets.” 

The Near East Relief now has more than fifty American 
relief workers in this area, who in the vicinity of Alexandro- 
pol alone are caring for 20,000 orphan children. The presi- 
dent of the local government of the. Alexandropol district 
is quoted by Mr. Vickrey as saying that there are 20,000 
more children in his district that will perish during the com- 
ing winter if they are not added to the orphanage popula- 
tion. The total number of orphans in the Near East Relief 
territory exceeds 100,000. 

In what I had once known as the busy and comparatively 
well-stocked market places of Erivan, the capital of Armenia, 
[says Mr. Vickrey] I found nothing in the way of new and de- 
sirable merchandise but only hopeless women and children wan- 
dering about, trying to exchange a second-hand garment or other 
personal property for food with which to satisfy hunger. This 
was in the warm month of August, when fresh vegetables and 
other perishable articles of food were to some extent available. 
One’s imagination recoils before the picture of what conditions 


will be in February and March when the snow will lie pas on 
these high plateaus. 


_ The government officials of Georgia and Armenia have 

made what Mr. Vickrey considers to be a low estimate of the 
_ amount of food necessary to sustain life in their countrymen. 
Plus the indigenous products, the minimum amount of food 
necessary to obtain from the outside world is 6,000,000 poods 
or 100,000 tons. The director general is already i in consulta- 
tion with the local governments on a plan for establishing 


tional Congress of Eugenics in session in New York ~ 
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prevent the stampede of refugees from the country places d 
the large centers. Mr. Vickrey emphasizes the importance of 
avoiding i in this way the unsanitary congestion of populations | 
in cities and keeping the farmers and villagers on or near thei: 
lands, prepared for planting in the spring. The inadequa 
of private contributions to take care of the problem is pointed 
out by Mr. Vickrey. 
He says: 

I was again impressed this year with the natural resources of - 
the country as well as with the remarkable thrift, industry and — 
enterprise of the people. They are at present undernourished _ 
and becoming discouraged, but I have never met a people who 
recuperated more quickly. Speaking especially for Russian Ar- ~ 
menia, I would say that if they can have but a single twelve- 
months of peace, exemption from foreign military invasion and 
an opportunity to harvest and keep for themselves one crop, pee 
will from that time forward~ask no further favors of the out-_ 
side world, except assurance of continued peace. 


THE A. R. A. IN RUSSIA 


ORK of the American Relief Administration = 

actually begun in Russia. A dispatch to the Ney 

York ‘Times from Walter Duranty, dated Kazan, ‘Sep- 4 
tember 19, says: “Three hundred and sixty children of the 
Tartar Republic, the region of Russia worst stricken by the 
famine, received their first American meal today in a large 
children’s home in the center of this city.” Mr. Duranty 
further reports that the administration this week expects te 
open a kitchen to feed upward of 2,000 chidlren now almost 
entirely without food. 


Vernon Kellogg, who accompanied the first administration 
train to the famine area, and with whom Mr. Duranty e 
ports an interview, tells of the immediate needs in Russia 
and of the difficulties of relief administration. He compares 
the situation there with the situation in Belgium, saying that 
while a certain amount of suspicion exists in Russia, just as 
in Belgium, there is “no tendency to regard us as actual po- 
tential opponents.” ; : is! 


Mr. Kellogg is reported as saying: 


There are, however, two points of similarity with Belgium: 4 
First obstruction—not deliberate, but due to red tape, routine 
and lack of coordination—and, secondly, the difficulty in getting 
at someone ready to take responsibility rather than to pass on ~ 
the solution of problems to superiors. This is particularly the | by 
case in Moscow, but it is strikingly less so here in Kazan, where | 
we are directly in touch with the authorities. with most encour- — 
aging results, and I hear similar good reports from Petrograd. 
In Belgium the difficulty was largely overcome after a year’s 
work by the formation of a special German intermediary bureau 
with considerable powers, through which the American Rel ef 
Administration worked exclusively. I think it probable that 
something of the kind will be created in Moscow, and I sheaet 
like to see it done as soon as possible. SSA 


Another point, we have got to face soon is the’ question of — 
piling up stocks in Soviet Russia in view of the reduction ¢ 
transport facilities in winter. I have confidence in the good faith 
of the Soviet Government and believe we can have big stocks 
on Russian soil without fear of interference: . 


There will arise, too, later, the question of aid for adults 
the villages, where it is obviously little good to keep the child 
alive if their natural protectors die of starvation. That 
bridge to be crossed when we come to it; but I would sug 
that a beginning might be made with mothers of young chi 
and parents of large families, which would possibly rele 
enough food to enable the remainder to survive. 


There is hope, too, that the government will be able to aid - 
this respect. They seem to have been remarkably an dis 
distributing seed grain in the Tartar Republic, although the © 
amount is much less than the total requirements; and 7, 
weather is not too bad the next six weeks they may be ab 
put out enough to avoid the complete starvation on a big 
that now seems inevitable. 


On the whole, although I feel that the situation in Russet 
volves a bigger job than the American Relief Admini 
has ever tackled before, I am fairly optimistic. The 
here is certainly most dis Hog and we may be able to get | 
stuff to the villages all right, if only it comes fast enough fr 
Moscow. . ae 


aa 
and 
BD ae 


— West Virginia 

~ CCOMPANIED by a rapid stenographer and a 
sergeant-at-arms who bought their railroad tickets, 
intimidated hotel clerks and engaged innumerable 
-~ “automobiles for side trips, Senator William F. 
nyon, of Iowa, and Senator S. M. Shortridge, of Cali- 
tia, last week visited West Virginia and inhaled 
local atmosphere at the rate of about a cubic yard 
second. ‘The senators did not hold formal hearings. 
one was compelled to testify against his will. No one 
placed under oath. The senators merely went about the 
field, asking questions of many people, seeking out a few 
whose names had been given to them, visiting scenes made 
iliar by stories of the struggle, and getting down as much 
all this as they could in the cryptographic notebooks of 
r-Mr. Rose. They might, indeed, have been modeling 
r procedure upon that of the dozen or so newspaper and 
gazine writers who accompanied them. 


_ The senators were making an inquiry for a sub-committee 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate. This committee was directed some months 
to. investigate the “causes and incidents” of the West 
irginia trouble. It has already held formal hearings in 
ashington, and before Senators Kenyon and Shortridge 
ft West Virginia they declared that the full sub-committee 
ould decide whether or not it would hold further formal 
arings. If such hearings are held, they may take place with- 
West Virginia, possibly at Flontagton: easily accessible to 
several of the districts most interested. 
Time was of the essence of the senators’ trip. They spent 
e xactly seventy-eight hours in the state. During approximately 
“twenty-four of these they slept. (Senator Shortridge stole a 
arch on his colleague one morning and delayed matters by 
atching two extra hours in bed.) With the seven hours 
devoted to meals, seventeen spent on railway trains (nearly 
one whole morning was wasted because a string of coal cars 
- inconsiderately jumped the track just ahead of the senators’ 
train) and the necessary “lost motion,” they had about thirty 
for the actual task of investigation. Now, West Vir- 
is a large state. The fight over unionism does not ex- 
e throughout it, of course, but it is acute in a 
numb r of counties and a knowledge of the “causes and in- 
cidents” requires familiarity with conditions in many places. 
ve senators did not go into Mercer or McDowell counties, 
ere the union, the. United Mine Workers of America, 
pate that Baldwin-Felts’ armed guards are used by the 
per ators i in great strength to keep the union out. They did 
ther any information in regard to the injunctions in 
t counties restraining organizers from appealing to the 
miners, nor in regard to the “yellow dog‘ contracts com- 
lling men to agree to have nothing to do with the union. 
did not see the worst conditions under which miners 
They did not visit the scene of the recent “armed 
of union miners through Boone county toward 
though they heard some testimony concerning it in 
They did visit Mingo and Logan counties. They 
ed with ‘state officials in Charleston, the capital, as 
with several other people whom both the operators 
= union selected. And they saw a good deal of mining 
the windows of their railroad trains. ~ 
y of background, let it be said that the West Vir- 
gle dates back thirty years. It is no mushroom 
at long the miners have been seeking organiza- 
lon the operators have been bitterly opposing 
scen es as Stanniford in 1902, when miners lost 
battle with armed guards, as Cabin Creek 
so 
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the union has gained headway. 


- months. 


23 


me Paint Creek in 1912, when civil war raged for a time, 
and as Matewan in 1920, when ten people were killed in a 
shooting affray with private detectives brought in to. evict 
miners who had joined the union, are the raw material out 
of which the history of the conflict has been written. Slowly 
Today half of the 90,000 
miners in the state are organized. Those who are un- 
organized are concentrated for the most part in a few fields, 
and the issues at present are, first, whether these fields shall 
be‘ organized and, second, what methods each side shall pur- 
sue in securing its ends. 

It was in Mingo county that the senators first gained 
valuable data. A strike, called to force the operators to 
recognize the union, has been in progress here: for fifteen 
During all of that time many miners and their 
families have lived in tent colonies, supported by relief funds 
appropriated by the United Mine Workers. ‘The number of 
such inhabitants of tent colonies today is between 1,300 and 
1,400, including women and children, and the union places 
the total number of strikers at 2,500. “The senators visited 
two of these tent colonies, Lick Creek and Blackberry City. 
At Lick Creek, lying on the mud flats of the Tug River, they 
found Ce Se two hundred people living in some fifty 
tents. 

The senators learned oe the hardships that these people 
have borne, of the rigors of winter cold and summer heat. 
They looked into the faces of native Americans, who spoke 
of their “constitutional rights” and their purpose to carry the 
fight through. They learned of the community life of the ~ 
colonists, and listened to tales from the men of how brave the 
women have been. They heard, too, of deeper sorrows and 
joys. An informant told them that twenty-two babies had 


‘been born in this colony, and that some of the men had been 


carried away to graves on the hillside. 

At Blackberry City they had another kind of experience. 
Here they saw evidences of the warfare that has made Mingo 
county little less than a battleground for months. Up and 
down the forty-mile stretch of this region bullets have 
whizzed and firing parties have lain under cover of the 
wooded hills. Both sides have taken part in the fighting. 
Today the people are living in an atmosphere of warfare; 
they use its phraseology. Blackberry City itself was the ob- 
ject of a three-day attack last May. From the surrounding 
hills bullets poured in upon its exposed tents and houses, 
and the miners, armed themselves, returned the fire. The at- 
tack ended when emissaries of both sides, meeting mid-way, 
arranged a truce, which has not been broken since. ¢ 

At the plants of the Borderland Coal Company near 
Chattaroy and the White Star Mining Company at Merri- 
mac, the senators saw the damage that the union miners 
eld do. These companies had attempted to operate despite 
the strike. Firing upon their plants from the nearby hills 
had occurred frequently. A power plant of the Borderland 
Coal Company had been blown up. At Merrimac a mail 
pouch had lain on the railroad tracks for hours because every 
attempt to get it had drawn a fusillade from the Kentucky 
side of the river. The front of the company store was punc- 
tured with bullets. The superintendent, George H. Perkins, 
even told of a woman carrying a child who had tried to 
cross a cleared space and had been shot at continuously as 
she proceeded. No one had been caught or arrested for these 
attempts. One man was tried for blowing up the power 
plant of the Borderland Coal Company, but he had been 
acquitted. In Logan county the senators got different mate- 
rial. Logan county is one of the most intense anti-union 
strongholds in the United States. The place is inaccessible, 
lying away from all main lines of travel and reached only by 
a tedious, winding journey through hills. Twenty years ago 
its green-clad mountains were virgin nature; wild animals 
held sway in them. Today they are bored and tunnelled by 
coal mines. The county’s annual production exceeds nine 
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million tons. Capital from the outside has poured in with 
_ its men and machinery and converted this retreat of nature 
into an industrial center. As the judge of the local circuit 

court said to the senators: ‘Coal, gentlemen, is king here. 
__ It is our existence. Take from us our coal and we have noth- 
ing left. We shall return to the days of the bobcats and 
wilderness.” 

In Logan county the senators heard the case against the 
union presented in its full force. The argument was made 
by W. N. Wiley, vice-president and general manager of the 
Boone County Coal Corporation. Mr. Wiley is himself a 
__ union operator, his mines lying in that small part of Logan 
county cut off by the ridge of Blair mountain from the rest. 
__ But he is one in spirit with his non-union brothers. For two 

solid hours he discussed the evils of unionism in general and 
in particular, including a disquisition on constitutional gov- 
ernment. He denounced the leadership of the United Mine 
Workers in this region as “lawless” and “anarchic,” and de- 
scribed with great detail the recent march of armed miners 
toward Logan county. He said it was reported that this 
_ force had so far adopted military methods that it had tried 
and actually executed some of its own men for desertion. He 
3 referred to the frequently used argument that the union ,oper- 
| ators of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Western Pennsylvania 
are in a “conspiracy” with the United Mine Workers to 
organize the remainder of the West Virginia field. 

; There was one thing about Logan county that the senators 
j particularly wanted to know. ‘They had heard that the sal- 
aries of the deputy sheriffs there were paid by the coal oper- 
ators. Indeed, the union has contended that these. deputies 
take an active part in preventing the organization of that 
field. So the senators asked W. R. Thurmond, president of 
the Logan Coal Operators’ Association, to give them the facts. 
Mr. Thurmond confirmed their understanding, He said that 
the county was financially unable to provide adequate police 
protection for all of the mining properties and camps. ‘The 
operators, therefore, helped the county out. ‘The treasurer 
of the operators’ association paid a certain sum of money to 
the sheriff, who used it in meeting the salaries of these depu- 
ties. “The deputies were regularly appointed by the county 
court and gave bond as required by law; they were public 
_ officials. Yet their salaries came from the private funds of 
the coal operators. Mr. Thurmond did not know the exact 
number of such deputies, but he thought it was fifty-four. 

Neither did he know just how much money was paid an- 

nually by the association for this purpose, but he agreed to 

give this information to the committee later. (Two years 
ago, when a state commission took testimony on this same 
subject, the amount was stated by an official of the operators’ 
association to be $32,700 a year, but the number of deputies 
was then smaller.) 

“Are you not putting functions of government into the 
hands of private parties?” asked Senator Kenyon when he was 
talking on this subject to Mr. Wiley. 

“You are perfectly right,” said Mr. Wiley. “But when the 
_ state doesn’t perform those functions, somebody else must.” 
Senator Kenyon tried to put the whole West Virginia 
trouble into its fundamental terms when he said, while he 

was questioning Mr. Wiley: 


a 


__ The situation seems to boil down to this, Mr. Wiley: The 
union is determined to organize this territory. The operators 
are determined that it shall not. They refuse to employ men 
_ who join the union. Now, you are a practical man, what is the 
solution? 


} ee Wiley’s answer, condensed, was this: 


_ The solution lies in the enforcement of law and eraee We 
ie that we have a right to ask you’as representatives of the 
eral government for protection. 


[he solution offered: by the union was contained in a 
tement handed to the senators before they left. In this 
officials of District 17 declared that the first step was 
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-two groups, so to speak, and saw the determined gaze of an 


“4 public finding of facts as to the causes of the corilices 3 
Senate committee, we assume, will make that.” The second) 
step, they declared, was to secure “a joint conference be 
tween operators, miners and representatives of the federa 
and state governments in order to effect an agreement similar) 
to those.made and so successfully enforced by the War Labor) 
Board during the war.” No settlement can secure peace,|) “' 
said the statement, “unless it provides, first, for the tota 
abolition of the mine guards and all other agents of force 
in the hands of the operators, and second, a working agree- 
ment to end, the intolerable conditions of labor in the non- 
union field.” J 

The senators did not gather much, by way of specific infor-) 
mation in regard to the’causes and incidents of this conflict, } 
that .was not already known. ‘They secured a brief orienta-| 
tion in the atmosphere of the struggle. “They-stood between!) © 


irrevocable purpose come from each. They looked through)... 
a crack in the door at one of the most bitter industrial strug- § 
gles going on in this country. If they had been in West 
Virginia last winter, as the writer was, they would have 
realized that the state now seems farther than ever from a 
solution of the problem. ‘The feeling of each side is more 
intense, and the elements of force seem to be more than ever 
in the ee « WintTHrop D. LANE. 


The Cardiff Meeting 


London, September 11. 

“T can hardly be said that the Cardiff meeting of the 
Trade Union Congress has been a successful one. It 
showed a real advance in the position taken by labor 
toward international affairs. Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Clynes pointed out with emphasis that the trade depression 
from which British labor is suffering so acutely is merely 
the reaction of foreign conditions; and the delegates seemed | 
to appreciate the impossibility of remaining content with an 
insular attitude. But beyond what, after all, was largely 
an academic discussion, the congress did not rise to its oppor- 
tunities. Denunciations of capitalism there were in abundance. 
A resolution in favor of promoting workers’ education was _ 
passed with enthusiasm. Women workers were accorded 7 
more definite status in the movement. A trade union council 
to replace the old and inefficient Parliamentary committee 
was created. Mr. Henderson’s insistence that labor will ‘put 
five hundred candidates into the’field at the next general 
election was cheered repeatedly. Much sympathetic indigna- — 
tion was shown at the unequal burden of the rates; and the 
action of the Government in imprisoning the borough council — 
of Poplar was roundly and rightly condemned. 
But when one looks beyond the formal gesture of a. reselien 
tion for positive achievement, it must be admitted that there 
was little or none. ‘The president, E. L. Poulton, made 
most melancholy inaugural address in which he could blame 
only capitalism for unemployment and suggest only short 
time as a temporary solution. But since it is absolutely clear 
that short time is the direct highroad to a lowering of the 
worker’s standard of life, that can hardly be considered 
helpful suggestion. Broadly, there were four great issues — 
before the congress: unemployment, the trade union gener. 1 
council and its problems, workers’ education, and the relations _ 
of the trade unions to the Labor Party. On none of t 
questions can the congress be said to have been helpful. 
On unemployment, it did absolutely nothing. It he: 
deputation from the ‘leat unemployed and it denounced 1 
general condition. But of ways and means it had novi 
Though there lie buried in the reports of the Ministry 
Reconstruction a whole group of valuable Siggestiongel 
congress did not call for their production. “Though 
exists, in the Minority Report of the Poor Law C 
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po 
tical BS nce of the Labor Sea Department. - 


an of- importance as now assented, the con- 
5 not draw attention to its existence. Yet it is clear 
gh that the attitude of the Government to the unemployed 
winter will depend very largely upon the lead given by 
or. “There must be unanimous agreement upon the scale 
‘unemployment: pay. “There must be rigorous insistence 
on the provision of works of public utility. There must 
-a demand for the success of disarmament as the prelude 
relief in taxation. “There must be a vast, if temporary, in- 
e of the provision of meals and clothing for necessitous 
ol children. If the congress had drawn emphatic atten- 
to these possibilities, the public opinion that would have 
en aroused would soon have compelled the Government to 
move. A general resolution is simply, in the tragic circum- 
ices, a cry in a vacuum. : 


On the trade union general council a start, but no more 
a start, has been made. A council has been set up and 
its members balloted for; but the congress did nothing about 
s machinery and refused to create the office of president. 
Both these omissions are grave. 
ry critical period the council will have no definite organs 
on which to rely. It will have no research agencies at its 
ommand; for one hears, with profound regret, of the prac- 
Ic It will have 
10 aes equipped secretariat. Old and tired officials 
ike Mr. Bramley are excellent in their ways; but what the 
council needs is administrators who are also economists. The 
ibsence of definite organization, moreover, will mean that 
atil next year the council will be a eS tentative effort. 
j The need of immediate coordination is too imperative for that 
tentativeness to be tolerable. And the fact that the council is 
representative of interests rather than of persons leaves it still 
in the vicious atmosphere of craft structure. The effort to 
give it power to control strikes broke down through sectional 
ousy, of which the miners made the chief display. In 
issue between local autonomy and centralization the argu- 
mt is almost always on the side of the former. But upon 
the battlefield of industry the main need, as the disastrous 
oal strike made manifest, is that a body should exist to 
which all local interests are subordinate. It is simply futile 
to allow the miners to strike when~and where they please; 
eir last effort involved the General Workers’ Union in an 
tlay of $2,000,000 in unemployment pay; if such a risk 
to be taken, there should at least be considered cooperation. 
the unions cling desperately to a creed which refuses to 
Beas the unified and indivisible interest of labor; and 
til that attitude of mind has been changed, a general ad- 
nce is impossible. 
Much the same can be said of the refusal to create the 
e of president of the council. Labor badly needs a figure- 
who car speak in its name, for the present diversity of 
gues is lamentable. On the one hand is Mr. Glynes, 
rig progress through parliamentary action; on the other 
Lansbury, who desires a bloodless ey im- 
d: iistoly. A president would have given labor a representa- 
tive whose utterance would have carried decisive weight with 
iblic opinion. The refusal to have such an official is partly 
I dase of sectional jealousy and partly because of the 
er inability of the trade unions to grasp what is implied 
D ‘administrative expertise. Just as they expect their officials 
work with too few and ill paid subordinates, and to com- 
in themselves the offices of agitator, administrator, and 
uber of Parliament, so they seem to imagine that the 
tion of a body implies the existence of the requisite ethos. 
the » back of all this, perhaps, is the incurable and woeful 
rust t of the official which has been consistently preached by 
tren uists for the past four years. The Daily Herald, 
ace, seems fo imagine that the existence of a rank 
Judes. the-necessity of direction. A compulsory 


‘The first means that in this- 
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reading of Mr. and Mrs. Webbs’ Industrial Democracy ~ 
would be the salvation of the left wing of labor. 


On workers’ education, there was much pious enthusiasm. 
The resolution passed commits labor to a great scheme under 
trade union control; but it says nothing of ways and means. 
The truth is that labor i is divided between a small section, of 
which A. Pugh of the Iron and Steel Trades Federation is 
the leader, and the members of which are really earnest about 
an educational advance, and the mass of the movement which 
is largely indifferent. Within the section of enthusiasts, there 
is again a division. One party seems anxious for an educa- 
tional scheme the main object of which would be the develop- 
ment of anti-capitalist economics. The Workers’ Educational 
Association, the labor colleges and Ruskin College would all 
be taken over by the trade unions and used as organs of 
propaganda. It would be lamentable indeed if that occurred. 
The important thing is the attainment of a maximum ob- 
jectivity of outlook on the one hand, and the maintenance of 
a high standard of teaching upon the other. If working class 
education ever becomes the servant of a theory its merits as 
a movement will be destroyed. For it will then cease to be 
scientific; and it will no longer serve, as it now serves, the 
invaluable purpose of providing a meeting ground upon 
which those interested in the general need for raising the 
educational standard of the democracy can pool their services 
for the common good. At the moment, indeed, there is little 
fear that this change will take place. "A lone road has still 
to be traversed before the rank and file of labor begins to 
understand the significance of education. The W. E. A. is 
still a pioneer body [see the Survey for November 13, 1920, 


- page 253]; and the teacher is not yet, even for the leaders 


of trade-unionism, the symbol of a new age. 


The final subject of importance was the relation between 
the trade unions and the Labor Party. What was significant 
at the congress was the fact that this problem was not men- 
tioned at all. Mr. Henderson, who appeared as a fraternal 
delegate, spoke with genial optimism; but he left the thorny 
aspects entirely alone. They yet remain; and sooner or later 
they will have to be met. ‘The essence of the problem is 
simple. ‘The funds of the unions are the basis of the Labor 
Party’s finance. As a.result most of the candidates are union 
nominees; and it seems impossible to persuade mining dis- 
tricts, for example, to return other than miners to the House 
of Commons. Because of this the level of candidatures is 
almost uniformly disappointing, and not seldom monstrous. 
It has become essential that the main work of picking 
nominees should be left, not to the local constituency, but to 
the executive of the party. The local group picks its own 
leader without any real reference to his fitness for parlia- 
mentary work; and, as often as not, the basis of choice is 
simply trade union service. ‘The result is a party in the 
House which, while it is confident of its own powers, instills 
dismay into the hearts of its leaders. It is not that its level is 
lower than that of the Tories, though, intellectually, it is 
inferior to the little groups of Independent Liberals; it is 
simply that it has not men enough of caliber to cope with the 
issues in debate. That condition will continue until a much 
more rigid power of control is centered in the executive of 
the party. “The autonomy of the constituencies here means 
the unfettered discretion of the local unions; and that, in 
its turn, is ruinous to the quality of the party. 

I may perhaps be permitted to suggest that it does not 
redound to the credit of American labor that one of its 
fraternal delegates should make his speech an unintelligent 
attack on prohibition and an offer to teach English visitors 
how to evade the law. Most observers of English labor 
would, I think, agree that if we had the advantage of a 
vigorous control of the liquor traffic we should have the right 
to a greater optimism than we dare profess. 

Haroip J. Lasxt.- 


RECENT BOOKS in the EDUCATIONAL FIELD - 


_ THE STORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 
_.By Jesse Lyman Hurlburt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 429 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 


As the title suggests, this is a story and not a history of Chau- 
-tatuqua, and it should be regarded as such, although the author 
in the course of his writing calls his book history. The reader 
will find it an interesting account, especially because of its lu- 
cidity of style and the idealistic serenity characterizing all the 
leaders and the followers of Chautauqua. 

But if we turn to Chautauqua as one of the most original 
achievements in the education and enlightment of the masses, 
“we may perhaps regret that this book is only a story. We 
may regret the author’s scrupulousness in giving as complete as 
possible a list of all those who appeared on or were connected 

_ with the Chautauqua platform. This apparently has prevented 
his giving a detailed survey of what has been spoken and 
achieved, instead of who has spoken and how the speaking has 
been done... 

Born forty-eight years ago of a small group of religious, 
public-spirited men under the leadership of Lewis Miller and 
Bishop Vincent, Chautauqua has developed into a national edu- 
cational institution. The present Chautauqua Institution in 
Chautauqua, N. Y., is its surviving and ever inspiring mother. 
As the years have passed by Chautauqua has broadened the 
scope of its work and accumulated more hearers and followers. 
Everything, from electricity to universal suffrage and from 
Darwinism to theology, has been embraced by the Chautauqua 
speakers, and crowds growing ever larger have filled the camps 
and the tents of Chautauqua. 


The most interesting and at the same time remarkable facts 
‘in Chautauqua should be mentioned in discussing the story of 
its life: 


x. It has never lived on any private endowment and so. must 
be considered the most democratic, truly popular creation in 
America. ’ ; 

z. It has always been the real defender of free thought and 
speech, having created probably the most liberal platform in 
America. 

3. It has been the cradle of many characteristic and later 
influential or important organizations in America, such as the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is an outgrowth of Chautauqua read- 
ing circles. It was one of the first platforms to endorse woman 
suffrage and to show its liberal views on the problem. Frances 
Willard and Mary A. Livermore have been among the con- 
stant and most popular speakers on the Chautauqua platform 
since 1876. 

4. It was—until 1914—one of the most noble centers and 
“promoters of the idea of disarmament and world peace. 


It is of exceptional interest to note one thing brought out 
by the story; namely, the role of American women in social 
work, educational life and striving. Thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of people have come to Chautauqua during the 
years of its growth and most of these have been women, at 
the average age of thirty. Whether in the field of history or 
prohibition, philosophy or practical sciences, the woman student 
has been in the lead at Chautauqua. This same thing may be 
noticed today in the Chautauqua tents, the so-called Chautauqua 
daughters of the original Chautauqua: the majority in the 
audience are women, who seem to be both more responsive 
nN and more receptive in matters intellectual and educational 
than men. ~ 

There are now at least ten thousand towns in America which 
have Chautauqua, the attendance in all being about five million 
_ people. Chautauqua is becoming, if it has not already become, 
one of the most powerful channels for the inoculation of the 
_ small town masses with ideas and ideals. 

Dr. Hurlburt’s story of Chautauqua is an inspiring introduc- 
tion not only for those who desire to study the movement, but 
- for those who in the field of practical social work need an 
illustration of a great experiment that has developed into 
a phenomenal and fruitful living social experience. 

con Grecory ZILBooRG. 
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WORKING OUT THE FISHER ACT: The Human Aspect of 
the Continuation Schools 1 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee. Oxford University Press. 96-pp. |) 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. he 


AN EDUCATED NATION 


By Basil A. Yeaxlee. Oxford University Press. 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.03. 


These are volumes in The World of Today series, edited by 
Victor Gollancz. ‘The author was a member of the Adult | 
Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. The |) 
final report of that committee is 4 rich mine of social and educa- — 
tional thinking, the full implications of which will not be ap- 
parent for a generation, perhaps. The most constructive work — 
in educational criticism and theorizing,now appearing in Great — 
Britain is inspired by that report. These two volumes are 
based upon its findings. Each of them takes up and carries 
farther the arguments there presented. War-time thinking on 
educational subjects presents some most unwelcome suggestions 
to the statesmen and obstructionists of the present. But the 
impetus to constructive thinking cannot be fully annulled. 
England must yet become an educated nation. Education must 
yet become the most important activity of government and 
people. The hope of the world, in all nations, lies that way. 
The work can be delayed, as in the postponement of the carrying 
out of the Fisher act. But not always; not for long. The world 
faces the dilemma of education or decay. The sooner we all 
find out that fact, the better for everyone. J. Kens 


THE LIBRARY AND SOCIETY 


Reprints of papers and addresses, with notes by Arthur E. 
Bostwick. H. W. Wilson Co. 474 pp. Price, $2.25; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.45. 


This volume is the third in the series of Classics of American 
Librarianship, edited by Dr. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis. 
Public Library. It contains forty-eight papers and addresses 
on the social aspects of library work; twenty-seven by libraries, 
one anonymous, and the other twenty by eminent citizens, several 
of them presidents of American universities, and one a former 
president of the United States, Grover Cleveland. 


The book, which, by the way, contains a good index, is a 
compact volume in rather fine print, so that reading it at length 
is somewhat tiresome to the eye. However, it is a mine of 
information, not only with reference to the present outlook on 
the social significance of libraries; to librarians and library 
trustees especially it should prove a great stimulus, for many _ 
ideas set forth most clearly a generation ot two ago have been — 
realized thus far by relatively few American libraries. There 
is great force in the cumulative effect of a group of papers — 
stressing library socialization. : : 


The papers are grouped somewhat loosely under the following 
headings: f 


80 pp. 4 , 
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General Community Relations. 

The Community’s Service to the Library. 
Financial Support. 

Alternative to Tax Support. 

Boards of Trustees. 

The Library’s Service to the Community. 
The Provision of Books. 

Collection of Information. 

Control and Guidance of Reading. 
Community Center Service. 


Preceding each article or extract, the editor gives a brief 
statement of the occasion of the address or paper together with — 
a short account of the speaker or writer. Among the non- 
librarians whose views are published in this volume are Moses _ 
Coit Tyler, Andrew Carnegie, George Ticknor, Josiah P. 
Quincy, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hugo Munsterberg, — 
James Russell Lowell, Robert Collyer, Edward A. Birge, Ed- 
ward Everett, Grover Cleveland, Charles Dudley Warner, — 
William H. P. Faunce, Talcott Williams, and James B. An 
In point of time the papers cover the period from the found 
tion of the Boston Public Library in the middle of the 


is Public Library for 


101 th ei of the editor in making his 

ay be expressed in the words of Ibsen, who has said 

n the solution of our social problems ‘there is only one 
that avails—to revolutionize people’s minds.” And _ this 
onizing of people’s minds every well administered public 
either consciously or unconsciously is helping along. 
me minor error may be mentioned. The dedication of the 
‘son Library building in Grand Rapids, when President 
| gave the address here published, was on October 5, 
‘instead of October 8 as stated in the volume. 
SAMUEL J. RANCK. 


Gra and Rapids, Mich. 


STRIAL IDEALS 


Victor Gollancz. Oxford “University Press. 63 pp. Paper. 
rice $1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 
of a series of small volumes on current problems and 
mts, destined it would seem for educational uses, the one 
ider review describes the main ideals of industrial reform 
which moyements of noteworthy strength have grown up in 
gland—omitting, however, two that are at any rate of at 
as much importance as some of those included: single 
nd anarchist communism. ‘The ideal of noblesse oblige, 
acted upon by a surprisingly large number of great em- 
ployers, often ‘in combination with extreme hostility to any 
nd of labor legislation, comes first in chronological order. 
rotective legislation of the more elementary tpye, socialism 
in general, state socialism, syndicalism, guild socialism, the 
ild society, the soviet system, anti-labor or anti-socialist so- 
21 reform, industrial peace, profit sharing, and the Whitley 
uncil form of industrial democracy are the ideals discussed. 
objections are given in each case, as well as the arguments 
favor; and with considerable skill the author steers his 
workingman reader away from too favorable a consideration 
" radical panaceas to a mild liberalism which will accept as 
of socialistic industrial organization as is forced upon 
m time to time by the force of economic ess ge 
re.. ih BS 
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Alfred Fitzpatrick. Hunter Rose Co. 150 pages and 
pendix. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

s is a brief by the principal of the Frontier College of 
ada for extra-mural university work. A goodly share of 
> book i is given over to a discussion of the very hideous condi- 
forced upon the frontiersman and of the relation of his 
oral disintegration to enforced ennui. ‘The state’s responsi- 
ity to carry education to its borders and to establish a nucleus 
ning in every nucleus of population is stressed. The book 
epetitious of its general truths and somewhat incoherent as 
specific information about the Frontier College. 3 
Marion CiincH CALKINS. 


IOOLS WITH A MESSAGE IN INDIA 


Daniel Johnson Fleming. Oxford University Press. 
, Price, $2.40; by mail of the Survey, $2.55. 


209 


Bet “teal i in one of the eee and various other forms of 
lucational effort in the modern India. The problem of educa- 
n in India is appalling: it represents the illiteracy of hundreds 
ons. Certain schools, Tagore’ s, for example, have under- 
r things, though they are as yet but a scratch on the 
drop in the bucket. of Ke Pere 


5 OF CHILD LIFE AND EDUCATION 
Stanley Hall and others. D. Appleton and Co. 
Price, $2 .00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 4 
edition of a book first published many years ago. It 
ins some of Dr. Hall’s oldest and best work, including 
ontents of Children’s Minds, The Story of a Sand Pile, 
fe in a Massachusetts Country Town Forty Years 
articles by some of his favorite students make this 
very much worth while. Nothing - better from an 
of view has ever been written in America than 
biand Pile. It is well that this has once more 
e to the public, J. K. H. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


JACK O’HEALTH AND PEG O’JOY ; a Fairy Tale for Children 


By Beatrice Slayton Herben, M.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


39 pp. Price, $.60; by mail of the Survey, $.67. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
By G. Clive Binyon. Macmillan Co. 88 pp. Price, $1.40; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.50. 

CHINA, CAPTIVE OR FREE 
By Gilbert Reid. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

WAR POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


332 pp. Price, $3.00; 


By Clarence A. Berdahl. University of Illinois. 296 pp. 
Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.45. 

ANTHOLOGIE NEGRE 
By Blaise Cendrars. La Sirene, Paris. 320 pp. Price, Fr. 
20; by mail of the Survey, $4.20. 

HAITI 
By J. Dryden Kuser. The Gorham Press. 108 pp. Price, 


$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 

THE PSALMS OF A NATURALIZED.AMERICAN 
By Bagdasar Krekor Baghdigian. Burton Publishing Co. 
90 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

THE FATHER AND HIS BOY 


By T. W. Galloway. Association Press. 99 pp. Price, 
$1.00; by mail fo the Survey, $1.10. 

GAMES (SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME) 
By George O. Draper. Association Press. Price, 


148 pp. 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. \ 


AMERICANISM IN AMERICANIZATION 
By Bagdasar Krekor Baghdigan. Burton Publishing Co. 
198 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

THE CLOG DANCE BOOK 


By Helen Frost. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.50. 


GOUT 


By Llewellyn Jones Llewellyn. C. V. Mosby Co. 
Price, $7.50; by mail of the Survey, $7.75. 


LONDON OF THE FUTURE 


40 pp. Price, $2.40; 


By the London Society. Edited by Sir Aston Webb. 286. 
pp. Price, $15.00; by mail of the Survey, $15.35. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By modern authors. Edited by Helen Louise Cohen. Har- 


court, Brace & Co. 342 pp. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.25; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.45. : 


WE WRITE, lay out and print appeal literature for social 
agencies —attractive folders, booklets, posters, etc. Mail 
campaigns conducted. Lists compiled. Long experience. 
EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED, 27 East 31, New York 


Hospitals 
and 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the latest 
medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made avail- 
able through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


469 pp.. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Cxrip-LAsor Laws; deal 
with Imployment-Certificate System of Wisco 
sin. By Ethel EF. Hanks. United States Dey 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. 

Srupiges 1n CHILD WELFARE. University of Io: 
studies of the physical growth of children f 
birth to maturity. By Bird T. Baldwin. 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Ia, ¢) 

InFanTILE Paratysis. A statement in regard 
epidemic poliomyelitis. Prepared by Committ 

NOVEMBER i on Public Health Problems of Institute of Me 
cine in Chicago. Visiting Nurse Associati 
: 104 S. Michigan aye., Chicago. 
ie Happy’s CALENDAR. A nonsensical calendar 
is the peak month for school children. Compiled from odd _ bits 
heaith-information. Child Health Organization 0 
America} 370 Seventh ave., New York city. 


DIPHTHERIA! ~~ Price, 25 cents. 


Tur INTELLECTUAL AND THE WorKER. By Phi 
Kurinsky. Workers’ Educational League, M 
ern Press, Box 205, Madison Sq., New a 
city. Price, 10 cents. } 

HEALTH Game For Cuitpren. Adapted from 
ryhmes in the Child Health Alphabet . Boc 
Child Health Orzanization of America, Pi 
Terminal Bldg., New York city. Price, 25 cen 


Juvenite Drtinguency anp Its AFTERMATH 
paper read to the Tokyo Branch of the As 
ciation of College Alumnae. By Caroline M: 
‘ : ‘ ¢ F Donald. 32 Itchome, Tujimicho, Kojimace 
The death rate for this disease is going up! Tokyo. 
Tue ScHoots oF Your Crty, I. 
Situation, Civic Development. Chamber of | 
- merce of the United States, Mills Bldg., Wa 
ington, D. C 
‘Tuprrcunosis AMonc THE Nepraska WINNEBA 
A Social Study on an Indian Reservation. — 
. Margaret W. Koening, M.D. Nebraska Sti 
Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wortp Peace, How to cer ry S By Vi 
5 Mizell Kimmel, M.D. imme anitarium a: 
Among children under age five the death Health School, Creighton, Neb. ‘ 
rate from diphtheria is higher than from Tus Crrizen’s Cann. Prepared = the I La 
; Party’s Advisory Committee on Local Gov 
tuberculosis at all ages. By Herbert Morrison, The Labor Pa 
4 33 Eccleston Sq. S. W. 1, London. Price, fe 
Post free, 2d. 
Rurat Stratecy. By Prot C... Je>Galpin. 7a 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, © 
East 26 st., New York city. 


THe Vermont Way. By the Rev. W. A. Davis : 
Department of Social Service and Rural C 
munity Work of the American Baptist Ho 
Mission Society, 23 East 26 st., New York ci 


Srsnoiee OF i eat ae re ye Vas 
cHoots, By Paul Packer an rthur 
YOU CAN HELP Moehlman. Board of Education, Detroit, Mr 
j x % Women’s WacEs 1n Kansas. United States ‘Dee 
save many lives this year by inducing of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Washington, D. 
; id- Tur -Lasor Party's Ficut. Agricultural Worker 
Pay to ould their very young child 4 Wares. ibe repo Hs i rors ‘speeches. ee 
ndergo the ist of members o arliament who vot agai 
ee 8 _ the Labor Party’s mene for Hee rece 
the bill to repeal act which establishes the 
SCHICK TEST Board. The Labor Party, 33 Reels 
S. W. 1., London, 


H ; j i s FUNCTION AND FUNCTIONING OF THE Spats 
This will determine if they are suscept PITAL TRAINING ScHooL. By Donald A. 
ible to diphtheria. If they are they should University of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia. 


be given the proper preventive treatment ELeMEn’? oF Personatity 1n Nursrne. A re 
. 1 from The American Journal of Nursing. B 
without de ay. Donald os Laird. University of Towa 2 
Moines, Ia. 


Manual oF THE HousEHoLD SuRVEY IN To 
"and Country. A. religious census of all 
people of a given community. Interchurch | 
Movement of North America, 45 West 18) 

New York city. 


Positions oF RESPONSIBILITY IN DEPARTM 
Stores AND OtHER Rerar, SeLiinc ORGAN: 
tions. A study of opportunities for women 
By Mary H. Tolman. Bureau of Vocationa 
Information, 2 West 43 st., New York . 
Price, 50 cents; postpaid, 60 cents. 


: “rH: + 9? S ; Puysica, STANDARDS FOR Workinc CHILDRI 
If our circular Diphtheria” can help you write the Preliminary report of the committee appoin 


by the erin Bureau cad coun 
Dade of normal development and soun €; 
Welfare Division use of physicians in es eit ge eyes enter 
is : employment and children at wor Snii 
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